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Knowledge comes by eyes always open and working 
hands; and there is no knowledge that is not Power. 
N Do valiantly, and hope confidently and wait patiently. 
ly —JEREMY TAYLOR. 
. 
N The patient investigation and accurate methods 
N required to obtain desired results in the school of 
5 experimental and technical science cannot fail to im- 
N press, refine, and ennoble the characters of those who 
b work in this direction. 
R —Sirn WituiAM MarHer. 
a 
IN 
N The philosophy of one century is the common-sense 
of the next. 
—H. W. Beecuer. 
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Record of a Great Series of Readers 


The Child’s World Readers Are Adopted 
for Basal Use in 





PA ALABAMA 
| ARKANSAS 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
| FLORIDA 
GEORGIA 
MISSISSIPPI 
| OKLAHOMA 
NORTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH CAROLINA 














TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 
| VIRGINIA 
| WEST VIRGINIA 
Supplementary 
KENTUCKY 
Basal Supplementary 
State Adoptions Secured in 1924 
GEORGIA FLORIDA 
Basal Basal 
Child’s World Primer Child’s World Primer 
Child’s World First Reader Child’s World First Reader 
Child’s World Second Reader Child’s World Second Reader 
Child’s World Third Reader Child’s World Third Reader 
Supplementary Child’s World Fourth Reader 
Child’s World Fourth Reader Child’s World Fifth Reader 
Child’s World Fifth Reader Literary World Sixth Reader 
Literary World Sixth Reader Literary World Seventh Reader 
Literary World Seventh Reader Literary World Eighth Reader 
KENTUCKY 
Basal 


Metcalf’s English Literature 
First Supplementary 

Child’s World Primer 

Child’s World First Reader 

Child’s World Second Reader 

Child’s World Third Reader 
Supplementary 

Stories of South America 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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Aldine Reading Method 


BOOKS 








Aldine Primer 
Aldine Readers—Book One, or First Reader 
Aldine Readers—Book Two, or Second Reader 


Learning to Read 


A Manual for Teachers using the 
Aldine Readers—Primer and Books One and Two 


CHARTS AND CARDS 
Reading and Phonic Chart, with stand Phonic Drill Cards (21 in set) 


Phonic Chart, with stand Rhyme Card for the Aldine Primer 
Sight Word Cards (123 in set) Rhyme Card for Aldine Book One 
Phonic Cards (54 in set) Seat Work Card, No. | 
Rhyme Charts (19 in set) Seat Work Card, No. 2 


Word and Phrase Cards (47 in set) Seat Work Card, No. 3 
Seat Work in Story Form 


Superintendent FARNSWORTH G. MARSHALL, 
MALDEN, MASSACHUSETTS, writes: 


“The Aldine Reading Method has been used in Malden for many 
years and I am fully satisfied with the results which have been obtained 
from it. It combines interesting material with thorough drill. Children 
really learn to read from its use. 


“T have always furnished the Manual for Teachers—Learning to 
Read—to all of my teachers and insisted that they become thoroughly 
familiar with it. I consider it an essential part of the Aldine Method.” 





NEWSON & COMPANY 
Publishers 
73 Fifth Avenue New York 
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TEACHERS 


AGENCY 
FREE REGISTRATION JOINING ALL OFFICES 










CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS 
Before April First.64 E.Van Buren St. Globe Bldg. 
After April First, 64 E. Jackson Blvd. CTY M 
NEW YORK a ans 
Flatiron Bldg. “Y. Life Bldg. 
BALTIMO COLUMBUS,0: 
211N. Calvert St. We place BE. Long St. 


PITTSBURG PA. Zea@chers — SPOKANE, WASH. 
$130 Jenkins Arcade Everywhere Cham. of Comm. Bldg. 


WRITE ANY CLARK AGENCY FOR YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


SEXUAL | 
KNOWLEDGE 


ILLUSTRATED 
By WINFIELD SCOTT HALL, M_D., Ph.D. 
SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 
What every young man and 
Every young woman should know 
$1 00 What every young husband and 











Best Cdbge and High School positions are 
filled early. Enroll now for 1924-1925 
vacancies. 


Southern Teachers’ Agency 


Columbia, S. C. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Richmond, Va. Louisville, Ky. 


Virgess10 Engravanrg Co! 


Photo-Engravers-Artists-Designers 








i What young = Saat saan 
ost at every parent should know 
. aid Guth Nieling—328 pages—many Goties 


Hates in plain 
apper Table of 
AMERICAN PUB. CO., 526 Winston Bidg., Philadelphia 





















Makers o/Cuts that Print NOTICE — Special Summer Session 
101 GOVERNOR ST. RICHMOND, VA Write for Catalogue 
RANDOLPH 316 * CHARLOTTESVILLE BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Charlottesville, Va. 


























Service Important to Teachers | 


T E A C H E R S and School Officials | 


We maintain the largest teacher placement work 
in the United States under one management 


Here is an ! (under the direction of Ernest E. Olp, 28 F. | 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago). | 
| 
U tterly Reasonable EDUCATION SERVICE, 1254 Amsterdam Ave. | 
New York, | 
including administrative and department 


work, also such positions as business man- 
agers and purchasing agents for schools 


| 

Plan Sptcializes in public and private school work, i 
| 

| 


nef ‘egistrars, secretaries, ia directors and | 

to help you find a position. registrars, secre taries, cafeteria directors | 
; FISK TEACHERS AGENCY, 28 E. Jackson Blvi., | 

NO CHARGE until we PLACE Chicago. ; | 
Affiliated offices in principal cities. | 


you, and then only a MINIMUM | 


O7 AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU, Chicago Ten- 
less than 2% of salary. Not ple; 1254 Amsterdam Ave. New York. 

d ¢ Exclusively for college (including teach 
colleges) and university work. 











over $15. 
i NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Southe:n ! 
Write at once to Building, Washington. 
General teacher placement work.  Affilia 
. offices in principal cities, 
. - . 
Teacher’s and Administrator’s Ij you are planning to attend the N. E. |. 
sate meeting in Washington June 29-July 5, we exte \ 
Association to you a cordial invitation to call at our booth «s 
. sO Non, well as at our office in the Southern Buildin. | 
Lexington, \ irginia lf vow have difficulty in securing a room in V « 


ington, we shall be glad to be of assistance to y: 
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Recent State Adoptions 
FLORIDA 


On February 20 the State of Florida adopted 
ihe following Supplementary Readers: 
PLEASANT LAND OF PLAY 
Maude M. Grant 
WINDMILLS AND WOODEN SHOES 
Maude M. Grant 
UNCLE JIM THE FIRE CHIEF 
Angie Ousley Rosser 
FAVORITE STORIES—Book Four 
FAVORITE STORIES—Book Five 
FAVORITE STORIES—Book Siz 
Mabel Lee Cooper 


KENTUCKY 


On April 3 the State of Kentucky adopted the 
following books: 


WINDMILLS AND WOODEN SHOES 

Maude M. Grant 

UNCLE JIM THE FIRE CHIEF 

Angie Ousley Rosser 

FAVORITE STORIES—Book Four 

FAVORITE STORIES—Book Five 

FAVORITE STORIES—Book Six 
Mabel Lee Cooper 

PROBLEMS IN ELEMENTARY WOODWOR KING 
Hugo J. P. Vitz 
HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH 

Kern and Noble 


The Southern Publishing Co. 








University of Richmond 
Summer Session 


June 16-July 26, 1924 


A Small Summer School 
For College Work 


The following courses will be offered: 


1. Science Courses meeting Pre-Medi- 
cal Requirements. 


2. Regular College Courses leading to 
Degrees and Teachers Certificates. 


3. Certain Courses to remove College 
Entrance Conditions. 


4. Regular Courses in Law. 


For Bulletin, address 


W. L. PRINCE, Diecror, 
University of Richmond, 











DALLAS, TEXAS Virginia. 
GE 
3 Virginia Union University THE AMERICAN 
Will conduct a Summer Session from U N t V E R S | T Y 
| June 16th to July 25th. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


| \ fine opportunity for teachers to renew certi- 
to secure a Collegiate, Normal Profes- 
ional, Special or an Elementary Certificate; to 
ineet the requirements of the West Law or do 
ulvanced work. 


heates;s 


or Bulletin and Application Blank, Address 


VIRGINIA UNION UNIVERSITY 


Richmond, Virginia 


Summer School, June 18-Aug. 30, 1924 


SPECIAL CourRsEs FOR TEACHERS 
Get credit for a full term’s work and see 
the National Capital 
Circular of Courses sent on application 


1907 F St. N. W. Washington, D. C. 








Virginia Military 
Institute 


Lexington, Virginia 


\n institution combining technical train- 
ing with military training and discipline. 


EK. W. NICHOLS, Superintendent 











YOU WILL BE COOL 
IN SUMMER SCHOOL 


if you attend COLORADO STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE; located close to the Mountains—only 
a short auto ride to Estes (National) Park 
Students in large numbers spend the week-ends 
there, 
The cool nights and clear atmosphere and climat« 
make Greeley an IDEAL PLACE for Summer 
study. 
Nearly 300 =courses. The PROFESSIONAL 
SCHOOL FOR PROFESSIONAL PEOPLE.  Spe- 
cial faculty of 40 eminent educators in addition 
to the regular faculty. 
Summer Quarter Begins June 10. 
YOU CAN REGISTER BY MAIL. 
Send now for information to 
GEORGE WILLARD FRASIER, President 
Greeley, Colorado 
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Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology 


UNDERGRADUATE COURSES in Chemical, 
Civil, Electrical, Electrochemical, Mechani- 
eal, Sanitary, and General Engineering; in 
Architecture and Architectural Engineer- 
ing, Mining Engineering and Metallurgy, 
Naval Architecture and Marine Engineer- 
ing; in Biology and Public Health, Chem- 
‘istry, Geology, Mathematics, Physics, and 
General Science; and in Engineering Ad- 
ministration, 

GRADUATE COURSES leading to Master's 
and Doctor’s degrees are offered in the 
above fields of Engineering, Science, and 
Industrial Research. 

SUMMER SESSION includes large proportion 
of regular subjects, courses in Entrance 
subjects, and Special Courses for Secondary 
School Teachers of Chemistry, Mathe- 
matics, Mechanic Arts, Physics and 
Public Health. 


For Bulletin and Information Address 
Registrar 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


New York 


University 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
July 7—-August 15, 1924 


The Summer School offers persons in the service 
of education throughout the country—teachers, 
principals, supervisors, and administrators—an 
opportunity to participate in the significant for- 
ward steps now being taken by the School of 
Education of New York University. 

The degrees of the School of Education, both 
baccalaureate and graduate, may be earned in the 
Summer School. Many members of the faculty of 
the School of Education are found on the teach- 
ing staff of the Summer School. 

In effect, the department of education of the Sum- 
mer School constitutes a special term of the School 
of Education. 

For complete information, write for the bulletin. 
Address 


Dr. JOHN W. WITHERS 


Director of the Summer School and Dean of the 
School of Education, New York University 


32 Waverly Place, - New York City 

















Asheville Normal and Associated Schools 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Seventh Session—June 16-July 26, 1924 


The summer school of the Asheville Normal is 
one of the State summer schools of North 
Carolina. 

Fifteen hundred teachers from twenty-two 
states and three territories attended the 1923 
summer session, 

The faculty of eighty will include teachers 
from the Asheville Normal; heads of departments 
from Teacher’s College, Columbia University; 
Universities of South Carolina, Cincinnati, Ne- 
braska and John B. Stetson: State Normal Col- 
leges of Michigan, Florida, Georgia; Trinity and 
Park Colleges and heads of departments from a 
number of the leading city public schools, 

One hundred and ninety courses are offered for 
kindergarten, primary, grammar grade and high 
school teachers, supervisors, principals and su- 
perintendents. 

The Asheville Summer Schoo] offers to teachers 
educational and recreational opportunities that 
are unsurpassed. 

Dormitory room and board is $42 for six 
weeks. Rooms may be reserved now by forward- 
ing $5 of this amount, Board in private homes 
is from $8 to $15 per week. Registration fee is 
$10 for three courses. $10 extra for a fourth 
course. 

Reduced round-trip fares to Asheville are avail- 
able during the summer. 

Complete catalog will be ready March first. 
Write now for a copy. 


John E. Calfee, A. M., LL. D., President 
Asheville, N. C. 











George Peabody College 
For Teachers 


Nashville, Tennessee 


Offers a great variety of courses for 
students studying for the Bachelor’s, 
Master’s, or Doctor’s degree as well as 
special work for mature, unclassified stu 
dents. Our second dormitory is now al 
most complete and work is going forward 
on our half million dollar demonstration 
school. We are increasing our plant, ou! 
equipment, and our faculty as rapidly as 


possible so that we may better train you 


to serve the South as teachers. 


May we have the pleasure of sending you 
our catalogues? 


SUMMER QUARTER 


First term, June 9-July 19 
Second term, July 21-August 29 











| 
| 
| 
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Radford State Teachers 
College 


WHY DID TWO THOUSAND AND FORTY 
PEOPLE STUDY AT RADFORD STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE LAST SUMMER? 

1. Ideal Climate (summer temperature aver- 
ages 75°). 

». 1800 feet above the sea in the beautiful 
Alleghanies of Virginia. Students combine 
study with summer in the mountains, 
College Courses 
Science degree, 


leading to Bachelor of 


Collegiate and Normal Professional Courses. 
Mlementary Collegiate Professional Courses 
for High School Graduates. 

Second and Third Year of Old Elementary 
Professional Offered for Last Time. 
Review Courses for First and Second Grade 
Certificates. 

FIRST TERM, JUNE 16-JULY 25 
SECOND TERM, JULY 28—~AUGUST 29 
Mwelfth Annual Session Opens Sept. 16, 1924. 
Write for full information, 

JOHN PRESTON McCONNELL, 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 

East Radford, Virginia 














State Teachers College 
Fredericksburg, Va. 


Two year courses to prepare elementary and 
junior high school teachers. 

Four year B. S. Degree Courses to prepare 
for teaching in senior high schools and super- 
visory positions. 

Courses for the Special Certificate for teaching 
in junior or senior high school. 

Four separate training schools. 

In the degree courses we emphasize Public 
School Music and Music Supervision, Fine and 
Industrial Arts and Art Supervision, Physical 
Education and Playground Work, Commercial 
Branches and English. 

The name of this institution was changed by 
the 1924 Legislature from State Normal School 
to State Teachers College. 

Beautiful location and unexcelled health ree- 
ord. New dormitory just opened. Student aid 
positions and loans available for students. 

Two hundred forty-one dollars pays the entire 
cost for full session. 

Summer quarter opens June 16th. Send for 
summer school catalog or winter school catalog 
and view book. 


A. B. CHANDLER, Jr., President 








THE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 


(Formerly The State Normal School for Women) 
IN THE SHENANDOAH VALLEY 


Regular Session 1924-1925 
One year courses for Elementary Certificates 
lwo year courses for Professional Certificates 
ur year courses for B. S. degree and Profes 
sional Collegiate Certificate 





Courses for Teachers 
of 
indergarten and Primary Grades 
irammar Grades 
ligh Schools and Junior High Schools 
Smith-Hughes supported Home 
Economics Department for specialists in this field 
special Departments of Music and Expression 
tudent Service Scholarships 
an Funds 
Early registration advised 


Summer Term 1924 
June 16—-August 29 


Review Courses for Ist and 2nd grade certificates 


(both terms) 


Courses for renewal of certificates 
Courses for Elementary Certificates 


Primary Grades 
Grammar Grades 


Regular Professional College Courses 


Special and Advanced Courses in Home 
Economics 

Open to both men and women 

While improving your professional equip- 


ment, enjoy a summer in the mountains. 


Member American Association of Teachers Colleges. 


For further particulars apply to SAMUEL P. DUKE, President. 


w 
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The College of 


William and Mary 


J. A. C. CHANDLER, President, 


Announces Courses 


for 


Teachers Supervisors 
Principals Superintendents 
and for students preparing for 

Law Business 
Medicine Engineering 


Social Work 
During 1924 Summer Quarter 


First term—June 18-July 26. 
Second term—July 28-August 30. 
Courses for elementary teachers leading to 
Elementary or Normal Professional Certificates ; 
for high school teachers leading to the Collegiate 
Professional Certificate; review courses in Eng- 
lish, algebra, geometry, and foreign languages 
for entrance requirements. 


DEAN K. J. HoKe, Director 





























Safer Than Money 
N° matter when or where you 

“* go you will want one of our 

folders of Travelers’ Checks, — 
1. Protected against loss. 
2. Cashable everywhere. . 
3. In right denominations. 

“They are more convenient and 
safer to carry than actual cur- 
rency, and wherever money 
means anything, our Travelers’ 
Checks mean money. 

We will be glad to issue them to in any 


amounts desired. We also issue of 
credit. ‘ , 
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June 16 


July 22 
seautiful Campus 
150 Acres 
2100 Feet Above Sea Level 
Cool, Delightful 
Summer Climate 


Tuition Free for Virginia Teachers 


SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS 


Blacksburg, Virginia 





July 23 
TO VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE TO 


Aug. 27 
Courses for 
Special Teachers’ Certificate 
Extensions 
Renewals 
School Hygiene 
School Administration, Ete. 


For Requirements for Teachers’ Certificates, Write 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, or 
V. P. I. SUMMER SCHOOL, BLACKSBURG, VA. 








Pas 
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A Plea for General Science in the Grades 
By JAMES C. JOHNSTON, State Teachers College, Harrisonburg 


EWSPAPER editors have frequently de- 





clared lately that science and religion 
4 constitute about the livest news of the 
lay. No doubt science is in no small measure 
esponsible for the present news value of re- 
ligion. At any rate the unhappy conflicts and 
the acrimonious debates that have characterized 
the misunderstandings of the provinces of the 
two departments demonstrate pretty conclusively 
that we stand in need of a more general appre- 
ition of science about as badly as we do an 
inventory of our old-time religion. Above all it 
should be clear that people trained away from 
either science or religion are not in a position to 
determine whether they seek alike the ultimate 
goal of truth by the surest methods. A super- 
titious dread of the effects of science on reli- 
gion, however, is about as sad a commentary on 
the character of the subject matter of our teach- 
ing as it is upon individual intelligence. 
lt is perhaps more than an enthusiast’s view 
that sees in our accomplishments, our methods 
of thought, our ways of grappling with the in- 
creasingly intricate problems of the times, as 
well as our hopes for the future, the triumphs of 
ice. But we accept our achievements with 
mplacency and refuse to see any note of warn- 
in the views of the science-propagandists 
the dominant nation of the future will be 
nation that has the best trained scientists. 
\\e indeed need more than a sense of satisfaction 


what we have contributed to scientific 
ress; we must lay the foundation for far 
» greater competition, industrially and otherwise, 


We know 
better than we did a decade ago that the 


we have had to meet heretofore. 


to begin for any great national accomplish- 
is in the schools. 


The chief difficulties we find in the matter of 
the science-program in our public schools at the 
present time are simply that, with comparatively 
rare exceptions, the science-training is confined 
to the high school; that the present time-allot- 
ment is by no means sufficient to create an at- 
titude of interest and enthusiasm or to secure 
a carry-on value in information; and that the 
two differentiated sciences commonly offered to 
the select high school group are not the best 
adapted to either college or life preparation. 
The truth is, now that the schools are more 
boastfully proclaiming that they are preparing 
for life rather than further academic training, 
we need to examine very critically our whole 
science program, to ascertain indeed just what 
we are accomplishing by it. 

Do we not feel, for instance, that the success 
of a systematic science course, amply evidenced 
in those schools that have tried it 
throughout the elementary grades justifies a re- 


elsewhere, 


apportioning of the time and materials of the 
grades so as to make proper provision for such 
a course? The old stock reason that compara- 
tively few boys and girls get a chance at the 
high school science has especial force here, as the 
essential thing in the creation of an atmosphere 
from which great scientific minds shall emerge 
and the spirit of science and discovery shall 
grow to ever greater things is that appreciation 
shall be general. In reality, the grade age is 
not too low for a fine grasp of many of the most 
essential principles of the sciences ; the pleasure 
and appetite evinced are in themselves evidences 
of capacity. The adeptness with which a boy of 
ten can put together a satisfactory radio-set and 
the intelligence with which he can discuss its 


merits with a companion may startle many of 











356 


his elders who are compelled to shake their 
heads in bewilderment at the terrifying array of 
The fifth or sixth grade boy 
the 


impossible terms. 
or girl frequently masters fundamental 
physics lessons the old Ford sometimes gives 
long before their helpless parents have any 
notion of its mysterious ways. 

Of course the old bogey of giving children 
something too difficult for them is ever present ; 
and the battle with ignorance, especially in the 
case of the sciences, is not confined to the field 
of the schoolroom. But chemistry and physics 
were once thought too difficult for the high 
school. Many subjects of the curriculum, both 
in the high and elementary grades, have gone 
through a period of debate as to the advisability 
of introducing so difficult a subject; and then a 
longer, and perhaps a bitter, discussion as to the 
character of the material each subject might 
legitimately include. In most cases experience 
has shown that in the hands of competent in- 
structors even the most difficult aspects of a 
subject may be effectively handled ; while, on the 
other hand, the simplest subjects may be hope- 
lessly bungled and leave only a chaotic impres- 
sion on the mind of the student. In matters of 
science it is rarely a question of difficulty, but 
rather a matter of judicious handling. The more 
important aspects of most science topics are 
capable of being handled in a simple way. 

In spite of the slow beginnings and the miser- 
able manner in which it was originally handled, 
the subject of general science in the high school 
has undoubtedly reached a very satisfactory 
stage as first vear science training. The idea 
has proven well worth while, notwithstanding 
the fact that the “ideal” has not been perfectly 
realized and methods and are still 
But what has been done in 


materials 
matters of debate. 
the first vear of the high school can be done, 
we are quite sure, with suitable modifications in 
at least five or six of the grades preceding it. 
Of course, as a matter of fact it is done, admir- 
ably in some places; but we have not yet in our 
accustomed to the notion that 


own State got 


science, in a more general way than is repre- 


' 
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sented in the geography and hygiene work, is 
subject for grade instruction. Yet we ought 
think so. 

Eventually, the general science tdeal will 
realized, not only in the grades but also in th 


high school; in the place of the differentiat: 
We shall pe: 


haps have no less chemistry, no less physics, 1 


sciences we shall have “Science.” 


less biology; but we shall be able to regar 

science as nature applies it; and the secondary, 

as well as the elementary, school’s contribution 

to the science training of the student, either for 

college or for life, will be a general outlook upon 

all the sciences and an appreciation of their t 

relationships. No doubt greater progress would 

have been made long ago towards a more ei- “ 

fective and logical treatment of the sciences ii d 

it had not been for the sneer of the specialist mit 

We have no patience, however, with the facetious os 

remark of the learned professor who said he had 

not found any one equipped to teach general P; 

science. The truth is the specialist is the poorest 

person in the world to teach general scienc 

his presentation almost always becomes an da 

oblique treatment of the subject, as he sees it 

through his own specialty. When the univer- 

sities prepare the special teacher of general 

science a fundamental notion will doubtless be 

accepted to the effect that the general science 

teacher must not be a biologist, a chemist, an 

astronomer, a geologist, or any other specialist 
It is, after all, largely an attitude that 

are interested in developing rather than the 

acquisition of so much knowledge about natur 

To give the child interest, enthusiasm, to di: 


-his attention to constructive study, to develo} a . 


love of the truth as nature reveals it, and t 
teach him to draw correct inferences from his 
observations—here we have the great objective 
in science in the more expanded program. 

The progress of the world is commensurat 
Most pevy)!t 
are not trained in the sciences and cannot uw 


with the progress of the sciences. 


stand the meaning of such a statement: th ger 
higher we can lift the level of appreciatio: 
this fact, the greater its blessing must be. 
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Some Values of High School Science 


By W. T. SANGER, Secretary State Board of Education 


LATO, Kant, Hegel, Royce—these and 
others produced their systems of philo- 
sophy; we read Plato’s philosophy and 
philosophy of the rest, but the glory of 
No 


has heard of anybody’s system of science; it 


nce is in its universality and democracy. 


he work of earnest men and women, bent 
n discovering, describing and classifying, 
n for practical purposes, the phenomena of 
physical, psychical or social universes. 
earlier days science was sometimes harshly 
‘ised because of its relativity ; principles and 
. accepted today were out of date tomorrow, 
is said. It is true that no one scientist is 
ied with the discoveries of a given time; 
borders of science are constantly widening. 
eers and explorers, harnessing the elemental 
ilses of pugnacity, curiosity, and adventure, 
ue the unknown. The achievements of to- 
show how meager and incomplete were the 
ted facts and theories of yesterday 
study of science reveals the complexities 
particular province whether of biology, 
istry, physics, psychology, sociology or any 
department of knowledge. If any student 
d measure his own limitations by the big- 
if any field of science it would be to his 
te advantage. In preparing for citizenship 
s complex world, it is the task of the rising 
veneration to find itself in this world and make 
factory adjustments to it. 
Science courses in high school should by in- 
and also by direct procedure reveal im- 
nature and function of the 
It is indeed significant for 


ively the 
ific method. 
its to be trained in gathering data with a 
lefined purpose in mind; then to classify 
data on the basis of similarities or varia- 
causes, effects, etc., and when classified to 
ilize them deriving fundamental 
oles or theories as a basis for further in- 


fre ym 


ition or study in order to explain the un- 
by the known and finally to realize that 
eneralizations in the fields of constructive 
must in time be submitted to others work- 


< in similar fields for further experimentation 





amd verification, and when the results are by 
painstaking procedure of this sort found to be 
reasonably tenable only then may these results 
be announced to the general public for such 
practical applications as they may promise. 

To my mind even in high school some mastery 
of the scientific method should develop such 
moral excellencies as persistence, accuracy, open- 
mindedness, truthfulness, painstakingness, in- 
dependence, discernment, purposeful procedure, 
self-confidence and the like. These virtues serve 
not only in the fields of science but quite as well 
in every activity of life. It appears to be quite 
worth while to make them a definite part of the 
objectives of science teaching in high school. 

It has often been said by the teachers of 
science in college that students who have had 
their subjects in high school do less well than 
the students who have not had their subjects in 
high school. For several reasons this contention 
may be true. When a student has studied chemis- 
try in high school the chances are that in college 
he may be inclined to feel a bit over-sophisticated 
and, therefore, depending upon his previous 
knowledge, fail to apply himself as the situation 
requires. This state of affairs may in part be 
due to the tendency in our high schools to teach 
science with the same point of view, the same 
approach, and the same method as in college. 
This is certainly to be expected if the teacher 
of high school science has had only college 
science and no.special training for the presenta- 
tion of high school science. In this respect the 
The and 
method of high school sciences may well be 


colleges may be at fault. content 
further developed in teacher-training courses. 
Certainly high school science is not college 
science whether it be chemistry, physics, biology 
or any other branch of science. It is my thought 
that the emphasis in high school science should 
be put on its functional and practical side; for 
example, in biology the question should not be so 
much, what are the structures of animals and 
plants but what are their functions; in what 
respect do they affect man. harmfully or help- 
fully; what is man’s relation to them. i 
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the emphasis of the so-called civic biology which 


in many respects is commendable. Again in 


chemistry and in the other sciences for high 
school students the question can always be, what 
is the historical background of the science 
studied; what part has it played in man’s ad- 
and what ar¢ 


vancement, its practical applica- 


tions for our day Less analysis and more 
mastery of subject matter in larger units may 
well be the emphasis in high school science. 
that the 


first 1m- 


In an old phrase it mav be said 


humanistic aspect of science is of 
portance to the high school student 

In Virginia high schools the chances are that 
a student will be able during the four years of 
study to take general science to serve as an 
orientation to the whole field of science, human 
biology, chemistry and perhaps physics. In a 
few schools physical geography and commercial 


geography are taught. These are worthy sub- 
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jects but much of their subject matter can be 
covered in the other sciences taught. It appears 
that biology and chemistry with a general i 

troduction to science are perhaps the minima 
for any student looking forward to taking his 
place in the society of our day where the role 
Physics 


where 


of science plays an ever increasing part. 


is also recommended especially less 
emphasis is placed upon the mathematical sid 
and more upon the practical applications of 


physics to household and farm management 
The mechanics of the sewing machine and thx 
automobile and the electrical phenomena of the 
radio are but samples of the practical possibili- 
ties here. 

very movement promising to improve and 
extend the popularity of high school science is 
worthy of earnest concern and diligent promo- 
tion on the part of school teachers and school 


officials of the Commonwealth. 


Methods of Making Various Cultures of Protozoa 


By P. W. 


N INCE Biology will be a required subject in 
the high schools of Virginia next year, | 
believe that directions for obtaining cul- 

tures of the various forms of Protozoa will be 
of interest to the Biology teachers and principals 
of the State. 

My experience in trying to purchase living 
discouraging. ‘The 
General 1177-1179 
East Fifty-fifth Street, Chicago, Ill., in their 


“Turtox News” 


Protozoa has been very 


Biological Supply House, 
(a monthly paper sent to all 
who order any biological material from them) 
gave very definite directions as to the methods 
they used in obtaining their pure cultures. | 
Was very anxious to have enough copies of each 
of these numbers of the Turtox News to supply 
my students. When I found that the supply was 
exhausted, I wrote them for permission to use 
for an article for the Virginia 


their articles 


Journal. They have very kindly given me this 
permission. I have used so much of their articles, 
word for word, that I have omitted giving it in 
quotation marks. This is the only supply house 
that I know of which has given away its methods 


of producing what it offers for sale. I have al- 


T+. 


FATTIG, Department of Biology, State Teachers College, Farmville 


ways found their material of the highest grade. 
| have tried most of these directions and found 
them very satisfactory. 

The Protozoa studied in the biology laboratory 
usually consists of not more than five or six 
forms. 

Second list 
Difflugia. 


First list 
Amoeba. 


Paramoecium. Arcella. 
Euglena. Didinium. 
V orticella. Volvox. 
Stentor. Epistilis. 


To Make a Mixed Culture: 
The jars may be of glass, porcelain, granite, 
Well water 1s 


If possible, use pom 


or any non-corrosive substance. 
usually not satisfactory. 
water, or water from a rain barrel. 


To start a mixed culture fill a jar one-hali t 
full of Add a hand-ful! 
timothy hay, or brome grass hay (this for 
To anot! 


two-thirds water. 


what is known as a hay infusion). 
jar, add a hand-full of garden soil and som 
leaves or dried weed stalks. To a third jar, add 
a small quantity of mud and vegetation fro! 
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Set the jars on a table, 


pond, river, or lake. 
moderate light, and cover with glass plates 
After a few days you 


prevent evaporation. 
find a scum forming on the surface of the 
ter in the jars. An examination of this scum 
en it first appears will show large numbers 
hacteria, but few, if any, Protozoa. 
\ day or two later, small Protozoa usually 
onging to the group Ciliata (sometimes called 
The Protozoa 
As you examine the 


fusoria) will begin to appear. 
d upon the bacteria. 
tures from day to day, vou will find that they 
changing. New forms come and old forms 
The succession in the three cultures will 
be the same. Within a space of three or 
weeks you will have had the opportunity 
seeing perhaps 25 to 50 varieties of Protozoa, 
the five common laboratory forms, named 
ve, will be almost certain to have appeared in 
h culture. 
he Pure Culture is one which contains but a 
vle form or variety. 
1) Prepare the proper culture medium. 


2) Inoculate from another pure culture if 


le sible. Otherwise, inoculate from the mixed 
nd ulture when the desired form is abundant 
rein, 


‘rotozoa may be divided into four groups so 
IX lar as their feeding activities are concerned: 
[hose feeding on the bacteria, (2) those 
ling on plant material, e. g., diatoms, (3) 
-e feeding on other Protozoa, (4) those bear- 
chlorophyll and therefore possessing photo- 

thetic properties. 


Pure Culture of Amoeba 


‘btain a supply of fresh vigorous water 
ls (Elodea and Ceratophyllum being the 
nite, est). Place them in a vessel of water and boil 
‘ifteen minutes in order to completely kill 
mK ther Place the dead water leaves in jars of 
Sufficient weeds should be added to cover 
bottom of the jars with a greenish layer 
Add_ to 
re jar about a dozen grains of wheat (which 

other been boiled to kill them). 
iter the culture has stood for one week, add 


the weeds have decayed. each 


ha. If you have no Amoeba, add material 


cted of containing them (such material may 
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consist of scum from ponds, debris from the 
bottom of ponds, decayed lily pads, ete.). Only 
a small amount of the material suspected of con- 
taining Amoeba should be added. 

A greenish layer of loose material will form 
on the bottom of the jar. This contains diatoms, 
desmids, and other plant cells and Protozoa. In 
this the 
They should develop 


bottom laver of greenish material 


Amoeba will be found. 
within a week or two after the culture has been 
inoculated and will generally continue for a 
long time. Sometimes the culture develops mats 
of algae and the Amoeba will be found upon 
these mats. 

If the culture does not develop Amoeba, add 
small quantities of other material which you be- 
lieve may contain Anioeba. After Amoeba have 
been once obtained, they can be continued in- 
definitely by preparing new cultures every three 
or four weeks and transferring a few Amoeba to 
these new cultures. The duration of these cul- 
tures can be prolonged by adding small quan- 
tities of white or graham bread or boiled grains 
of wheat. Do not add enough to cause cloudi- 
ness of the water, since this is fatal. 

Pure Culture of Paramoecium 

To a jar of water, add about thirty grains of 

boiled wheat; or add a little bread instead of 


the wheat. 
will have appeared on the surface of the water. 


After a day or two, a bacterial scum 


When this scum has appeared, inoculate the 
culture by adding a pipette full of Paramoecium 
from some source. Do not add other organic 
matter. Set the jar in some warm part of the 
room where light and temperature are medium. 
Within two days you should find Paramoecium 
present in large numbers. This culture will last 
about a week under ordinary circumstances. If 
you desire to continue it, prepare and inoculate 


another culture like the first. 
Other Ciliates 


The production of ciliates other than Para- 
moecium can be accomplished by adjusting the 
quantity of wheat or bread originally added to 
the culture. Paramoecium require a relatively 
small amount. By experimentation, you can 


determine the quantity necessary for other 


forms. 
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Euglena 


As compared with Paramoecium, Euglena re- 
quires a culture to which considerably more 
starchy food material has been added. Boil a 
hand-full of rice. Then pulverize and place in a 
jar of water (a 6 by 8 inch battery jar is ex- 
cellent). Cover with a glass plate. Let the jar 
stand for a day or two and then inoculate. 

Euglena cultures must be placed where they 
will be exposed to the sun for at least part of 
the day. They can stand sunlight of rather high 
intensity without damage. Do not keep covered. 
$v the addition of water, at intervals, to replace 
that lost by evaporation, a Euglena culture may 
be made to last for months. In the open, during 
the late summer, Euglena grows so abundantly 
in shallow stagnant ponds as to cover the sur- 
face of the water with a green film made up of 
innumerable individual Euglena. In the Euglena 
cultures and in the open ponds, one usually finds 
encysted and motile stages appearing side by 
side. 

Vorticella 


Vorticella together with Carchesium and other 
stalked ciliates is to be found in clear ponds at- 
tached to the stems and leaves of plants such as 
Elodea, Myriophyllum and Potamogeton. 

To make a temporary culture: Fill a 6 by 8 
inch battery jar half full of green pond vegeta- 
tion and add just enough water to cover the 
vegetation. Vorti- 


cella will very likely be found within twenty- 


Set the jar near a window. 


four hours by examining the scum which has 
This kind 


of culture will last only two or three days on 


formed on the surface of the water. 


account of the rapid decomposition of the cul- 


ture which forms so much acid that the 
Protozoa cannot live. 

To make a permanent culture: Place a few 
grains of boiled wheat and a small amount of 
After a 
little experimenting, you will hit upon a balanced 


a 


pond vegetation in a small aquarium. 


condition which is about the same as that of the 
natural pond in which Vorticella is to be found. 
You will find the Vorticella attached to the stems 
and leaves of the plants in the aquarium. At 


intervals add some rain water or pond water to 


make up for the evaporation; and also add a 
few grains of boiled wheat. 
Stentor 


To an aquarium or jar filled with pond water 
or rain water, add enough fresh vegetation from 
a natural pond to form a loose network of plants 
Set the aquarium or jar on a window shelf fa 
ing the south or east and cover with a glass 
plate. In about ten days Stentor will likely ap 
pear upon the sides of the jar or aquarium. 
You may find them in great abundance one day 
and have trouble in finding them the next day. 
There may be periods of several days when no 
Stentor is to be found, then very suddenly they 
may appear in large numbers. This culture will 
produce Stentor for months if the conditions are 
not allowed to change and a few grains of boiled 
wheat are added every few weeks. 


Difflugia and Arcella 


These forms may usually be found by scraping 
the under side of lily pads, etc.; they are also 
usually found in old hay cultures. 

Didinium 

This Protozoan feeds upon Paramoecium, and 
therefore is best reared in Paramoecium cultures. 
You may have trouble in securing the original 
material with which to inoculate the Paramoe- 
cium culture, but when you once get a Didinium 
culture you need never to be without it. When 
a Didinium culture is allowed to dry up, the in- 
dividual Protozoa will encyst. These cysts are 
so resistant that they may be kept for months 
and years. Place some of the dried Didinium 
material in a bottle and set away. Then about 
five days before you want to study Didinium 
again, prepare your pure culture of Paramoecium 
and inoculate it with a little of your dried mia- 
terial from the Didinium bottle. The culture 
should show abundant Didinium within two 
days. 

Volvox 

The editors of “Turtox News” say they do! 
know of any method of producing and rearing 
Volvox in the laboratory. Volvox may usuill 
be found in shallow grassy ponds in the « 
spring. Volvox may be taken into the lal 
tory and kept alive for a few weeks. 











= 
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Science in the High School 


By CLARENCE JENNINGS, Toano 


“N the Toano High School, we are teaching 


four years of Agriculture, two years of 
Hlome Economics, one year of Chemistry 
The principal 
year, 


one year of Biology. 


hes two years of Agriculture each 
rnating the courses by giving first and 
d year work one year and second and fourth 
next. This is a little hard sometimes to fit 


) the course of study for pupils who come 


e from other schools or who decide at the 


of the freshman year that they want Agri- 


ture; in fact, we have had a case in which a 


in his senior year wished to bégin the study 
\griculture. Nevertheless, we have always 
n able to make the necessary adjustments and 
have our work so arranged that a boy com- 
here from a junior high school can get two 
rs of Agriculture before finishing «high 
ol. This pupil, however, is not a graduate 
the agricultural department, but takes the 
< as his optional subject. 
he Biology and Chemistry classes are taught 
the Home Economics teacher who has her 
classes in Home Economics in the cottage 
ie morning and Biology and Chemistry in 
school building in the afternoon, having her 
ses so arranged as to have Biology Labora- 
on Chemistry classroom days and the 
nistry Laboratory on the Biology classroom 
Both of these courses are taught in the 
room. 
he General Science is taught by the teacher 
e seventh grade, while the grade supervisor 
hes Arithmetic in the seventh grade. This 
ngement was made to give the high school 
ls an opportunity to get the beginners’ 
ce and also to enable the grade supervisor 
cep in closer classroom contact with the 
« pupils who are expected to pass to the 
school. 
this General Science we have only a forty 
te period and the laboratory work is done 
e pupils working in groups of four or six 
is much of the experiment as possible is 
en up during this period and the remaining 
Many of 


is completed at some other time. 


the experiments are performed by the teacher 
and written into note books by the pupils. 

There are many times in which the teacher 
feels the need of longer periods, but as a whole 
we consider that we are getting very satisfac- 
tory results in this course. 

As to equipment needed and used in these 
courses, the Home Economics department is 
using a cottage with complete equipment for 
regular housekeeping, and this building is al- 
ways kept in readiness seemingly for a house- 
wife to step in and have the next meal ready 
at the appointed hour. 

The Biology course requires very little equip- 
ment and so far this year has existed on bor- 
rowed equipment from the Chemistry, Agricul- 
The 


Chemistry department has very creditable equip- 


ture and Home Economics departments. 


ment and we have been told by many who come 
here that this equipment is more than is found 
in the average rural high school. 

The General Science equipment is very limited 
but by borrowing from the Chemistry depart- 
ment and using demonstration experiment and 
group experiment this class seems to be doing 
very well. 

The Agricultural equipment is about what is 
found in the average Smith-Hughes High School 
in Virginia, and, if necessary, it borrows from 
the other departments and they borrow from this 
department. I think that each of 
these departments could do better work if. it 
owned all of the equipment called for in the 
courses but for economical reasons we have had 
to adopt the policy of co-operating to the extent 
that certain equipment has to serve in more than 


sometimes 


one department; as, for example, hand magni- 
fiers and compound microscopes, and even some- 
times classrooms. 

Regarding the preparation of the teachers of 
these courses, the Agriculture teacher is an A. B. 
of William and Mary, has completed the work 
for the M. S. degree in Agriculture at V. P. I. 
and has been teaching Agriculture in high school 


five vears. The Home Economics, Chemistry 
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and Biology teacher has a B. S. degree in Home 
Economics trom Harrisonburg and has’ been 
teaching Tlome Economics and Chemistry two 
years, this being her first year at teaching 
Phe General 


Biology Science teacher is a 


vraduate of Farmville and has taught General 
Science two vears 
| mention the preparation of the teachers here 


simply to sh 


iw that the higher institutions are 
preparing teachers to handle the subjects in 
science in the high school, and I feel that the 
two teachers who are working with me are very 


well prepared for their respective subjects and 


that others equally as well prepared can be 
secured for the teaching of science in other 
high schools. 

| would like to ask those teaching the sciences 
in the colleges, who find that the high school 
pupils come to them unprepared to study science, 
that they get into communication with the high 
school science teachers and tell these teachers 
very frankly what the weaknesses are and 
possible suggest ways or means by which these 
weaknesses can be overcome. Most high schoo! 
teachers need and are glad to get all help pos 


sible. 


Practical Aspects of Science 


By M. L. COMBS, State Supervisor of Secondary Schools, State Department of Education 


“Science ts the soul of prosperity of nations and the 


living source of all progress.’-—Loums Pasteur. 


LI. of the material advance of the world has 
been achieved by science, although this 1s 
not generally recognized. Science has not 

only improved transportation, conveyance and 

communication, but it has put within the reach 
of all the exclusive luxuries of former times. 

Science has done more than that. It has been a 

great humanizing agency. It knows no national- 

itv or boundary, and the unselfish men who have 
spent their lives in laboratories in the humble 
pursuit of knowledge have given to the world 
more than all the politicians and military leaders 
have given or ever can give. Yet how few 
monuments do we find in our parks and public 
places to the memory of such men as Pasteur, 

Koch, Lister, and Simpson ? 

The discovery of anesthetics alone has done 
more to alleviate human suffering and preserve 
human life than any other discovery that has 
ever been made. During the recent World War 
more than ten times as many people died from 
influenza than from wounds on the battlefield. 
The scientist who is fortunate enough to discover 
a preventive or remedy for “flu” will probably 
render a greater service to humanity than all the 
generals who fought in the World War. 

We are indeed living in a wonderful age, and 
practically all the conveniences and comforts 
that we have today, and which we look upon as 


the actual necessities of life, were unknown a 


century ago, viz., the electric railway, motor 
boats, modern passenger boats—veritable float- 
ing palaces—automobiles, aeroplanes, the tele- 
phone, telegraphy, the phonograph, wireless and 
radio. It has been stated that there have been 
more inventions and more discoveries made in 
the last seventy years than had been made in 
seven thousand years prior to that time, or since 
the dawn of history. One man’s ideas, those of 
Thomas A. Edison, the great American inventor 
and scientist, are said to be worth to the world 
more than twelve billion dollars. 

All the subtle secret forces of nature are being 
revealed and utilized through the application otf 
science. The activities of man are no longer con- 
fined to the things that he can actually see and 
hear and touch. The whole world is his play 
ground and workshop. You need only to be 
reminded of the fact that just recently have we 
been able to hear bands playing in London and 
in Paris by the aid of the radio. 

There was a time when an individual lived and 
died without having traveled more than fifty 
miles from his home. Now in an afternoon, as 4 
matter of pleasure, with our automobiles we car 
travel that distance in an hour or so. A century 
ago the only means of travel was on foot, hors 
back, or in a row boat, and the maximum speed 
It took 


several days to cover a distance in this s| 


was from four to six miles per hour. 


tedious manner that we can now make in a 


hours. We no longer think in terms of dista! 
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in terms of minutes when we are planning 
lake a trip. 
| addition to increasing conveniences and 
forts of life, science has revolutionized in- 
try. Not only is the production greater, but 
hines have taken the place of human labor 
uch an extent that the working hours have 
materially decreased. A few years ago the 
rage working day consisted of from ten to 
lve hours, which left littlke or no time for 
eation and self-improvement. 
he men who are carrying on the scientific 
arch of the world expect even more startling 
rress in the future than in the past. Because 
this and the unparalleled progress in the arts 
sciences during the past fifty years, the need 
education has multiplied itself many times, 
no man can now be considered to have re- 
ed a liberal education unless he has some 
uaintance with the principles of science. This 
is being recognized by educators, and more 
| more emphasis is being given to the teach- 
of science in our high schools. There is no 
ect in either the senior or junior high school 
iculum that so naturally arouses the enthu- 
of the pupil as does a study of the natural 
‘es. Because of these facts, the new high 
ol courses of study for Virginia give a great 
f emphasis to the sciences. It will be noted 
these courses that even in the smallest ac- 
ted high school, in which there are three 
ers in the high school department, instruc- 
in three sciences is provided for in the re- 
d program of studies for this type of school, 
Science, Human Biology, and 
iemistry. It will hardly be necessary, how- 
for the school to purchase more than 
h equipment for two laboratories since, if 
hool has ample equipment for teaching 
cy and Chemistry, then the equipment for 
two sciences when put together should 
le ample laboratory facilities for General 


General 


cience also. 
haps the average individual thinks of 
e as some abstract, formal subject which is 
ilt to understand, and the schools are large- 
ponsible for this prevalent idea. We have 


| in the past to give the proper emphasis to 


tudy of science in high school, or to give 


it a practical application, .and have been too 


prone to differentiate between the various 


sciences. There should be no definite line of 
demarcation between General Science, Biology, 
Chemistry, Physics, or any other natural science. 
Science is merely knowledge gained and verified 
by exact observation and correct thinking, and 
the pupils in our modern high schools are being 
taught to translate this knowledge and experi- 
ence acquired into actual service for their wel- 
fare. 

The objective of secondary education is to 
train boys and girls to be efficient citizens. No 
one who is ignorant of science and the marvelous 
achievements of science in the last two decades 
can be called an efficient citizen. As a matter 
of fact, it is almost necessary to have some 
knowledge of science in order to live in this 
complex age of ours. The modern successful 
farmer must possess a knowledge of science; he 
must know something of Biology in order to 
understand ammal and plant life; he must know 
something of Geology in order to be able to build 
Farm- 
ing has progressed from merely exhausting one 


up and preserve the fertility of the soil. 


fertile piece of soil after another by crude 
methods of agriculture to the intelligent rotation 
of crops and conserving and building up the soil. 
The farmer must know something of Physics in 
order to have the necessary knowledge for 
operating machiney ; he should have information 
as to microbes, germs, the importance of sani- 
tary, hygienic surroundings, etc. 

In like manner, the modern housewife in order 
to carry on her home activities in an efficient 
manner should have a knowledge of electricity, 
as this is necessary in order for her to operate 
intelligently the electric washing machine, the 
electric percolator, the electric piano, the electric 
cooking stove, the electric vacuum cleaner, the 
electric iron, etc. It is also necessary for her to 
have a knowledge of the important phases of 
hygiene and sanitation, including a knowledge of 
diseases, germs, causes of diseases, the preven- 
tion of diseases, preservation of food, importance 
of pure air, sunlight, and pure water, as well as 
a knowledge of psychology and physiology as a 
pre-requisite to the proper training and instruc- 
tion of the children in the home. All of this is 
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essential in order to be an intelligent home- 
maker, and this knowledge must be gleaned from 
the following sciences: Phy SICs, Chemistry, 
Biology, Psychology, and Physiology, and we 
call the total result—Home Economics. What is 
true of the farmer and housewife is true in every 
field of human activity. 

The study of science teaches the pupil a regard 
for truth, preseverance, logical thought, exact- 
and original 


responsibility, discipline, 


Whether science is studied for its relative 


ness, 
work. 
and practical values or for the sake purely of 1n- 
creased knowledge, it creates a consciousness 
which transfigures life. Scientific knowledge 
and scientific management are necessary not only 
to the successful handling of a business or home, 
but are equally important to the boy or girl 
planning a home-made wireless or radio, or a 
trial menu for household use. 

Many notable advances have been made in 
science by men who could not be called profes- 
sional scientists. Many of the great scientists 
made their discoveries in the face of poverty and 
other obstacles. Those who have done most for 
humanity have had as their chief motives for re- 
search a love of knowledge and the joy of dis- 
covery, and not the praise and rewards of the 
world. 

“That man, I think, has had a liberal educa- 
tion, who has been so trained in youth that his 
body is the ready servant of his will, and does 
with ease and pleasure all the work that, as a 
mechanism, it is capable of ; whose intellect is a 
clear, cold, logic engine with all its parts of equal 
strength, and in smooth working order; ready, 
like a steam engine, to be turned to any kind of 
work, and spin the gossamers as well as forge 
the anchors of the mind; whose mind is stored 
with a knowledge of the great and fundamental 
truths of Nature and of the laws of her opera- 
tions ; and who, no stunted ascetic, is full of life 
and fire, but whose passions are trained to come 
to heel by a vigorous will, the servant of a tender 


conscience ; who has learned to love all beauty, 
whether of Nature or of art, to hate all vileness, 
and to respect others as himself.”—Huxley. 
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A WORD FROM THE CHEMISTS 


The Virginia Section of the American Chemi- 
cal Society is deeply interested in the organized 
effort that is being made to broaden the activi- 
ties and influence of the Science Section of the 
Virginia State Teachers Association. The work 
Both of them 


bring together those interested in the problen 


of these two bodies is much alike. 


of a wider interest in and better teaching of all 
the sciences. A large majority of the chemists 
of the State—except the high school teachers of 
this subject (and we wish all of them were mem- 
bers)—are members of the Virginia Section of 
the American Chemical Society. With a mem- 
bership of more than one hundred and fifty this 





organization is using its best efforts not only to 
make our Virginia chemists better chemists, but 
also to stimulate a deeper popular interest in 
science. 

The prize essay contest recently conducted 
under the auspices of the American Chemical 
Society and sponsored in Virginia by the Local 
Section has probably put more people to think- 
ing about Chemistry in its relation to human 
welfare than any other single effort that has 
ever been made. The five books donated to every 
accredited high school in the United States have 
been widely read by the folks back home. \\ith 
parents interested in the scientific problems 
around us, our high school and college wor!: in 
the foundamental sciences will be more attrac! ive 
to our students who have come out of these 
homes. 

Speaking then for the Virginia Section we 
offer our cordial co-operation not only in the 
general problem of broadening the field of scien- 
tific interest among our people, but in the specific 
problem of helping to make the “Science ec- 
tion” a vitalizing force in the accomplishment 
of this end. 

WORTLEY F. RUDD, 
Chairman Virginia Sectio: 
American Chemical Soci 
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The Public School Teacher a Vital Factor in Virginia’s 
Agricultural Independence 


By W. S. GREEN, Principal of High School, Burkeville 


HE subject for discussion may not appear 
to be of interest to you and your work. 
But when we pause for a moment and 
hink, we must admit that agriculture is the 
asic industry of the State and as such claims 
ie attention of the urban worker as well as the 
iral. Indeed, the time is at hand when we 
innot draw a line between the country and city 
| far as interest is concerned. We are dependent 
nd interdependent one on the other. What is 
benefit and interest to one is of benefit and 
terest to the other. 
Virginia’s policy for agricultural independence 
an organized attempt on the part of our 
\gricultural College and Extension Forces to 
it better business methods in agriculture. 
\griculture is the only industry that has not 
iched a normal readjustment since the great 
heaval caused by the World War. ‘his 
vvement is an attempt to solve an economic 
blem of the greatest magnitude. It is a 
ise that merits the best brains and the most 
lling hands. A sympathetic co-operative 
pulace aided by consecrated, far-sighted lead- 
ers is all that can save us from a premature 
ational suicide. This statement may seem 
surd, but let us reason in the light of facts. 
farmers, as a class, are not prospering ; debts 
| mortgages are increasing. The farmer does 
t get enough for his produce to enable him to 
compete with the other industries on labor 
prices, consequently, he cannot hire labor. He 
forced to work his wife and children on the 
m, selling their labor in competition with his 
ow-farmer who is doing the same thing at 
nere pittance. Many children today are rob- 
bed of their rights to education because they 
st work in the cotton, tobacco or peanut helds 
order that the family may live on the farm. 
e brightest and best of our young people are 
ving the farms—this is the most tragic side 
the whole situation. Many volumes have been 
Written, many conferences held in an attempt to 
kcep our young folks on the farm, yet they con- 


tinue to leave, and will until the farm offers the 
same opportunity financially as the city. There 
are but very few sane boys and girls who really 
prefer city life to the country. They are forced 
to leave the country because they are not justly 
compensated for their long hours of toil. 

With these conditions in mind we are ready 
to admit that something is radically wrong with 
agriculture. The question is, “What can be 
done?” Most of us are optimistic enough to be- 
lieve that there is a silver lining even tor the 
darkest cloud. We do not believe that it will do 
any good to bemoan conditions, to “cuss the 
Government,” the trust, the railroads, the 
weather, or even the oil swindlers. Ours 1s a 
serious economic problem—we must reason the 
problem out in a plain, business-like way, go to 
the base of our trouble and correct. A number 
of surveys have been made in various counties 
of the State at the instance of the Agricultural 
College and Extension Division Forces; these 
surveys have disclosed in each case at least two 
things wrong in our present agricultural system: 
1—That we are not producing our crops 
economically ; 2—that we are not selling our 
staple crops profitably. 

Such a survey was made recently in my home 
county. The committee in charge found that 
most land in the county is too poor for profit- 
able production; that crops are being produced 
at too great a cost ; that there is a lack of diversi- 
fication and rotation of crops; that our farms are 
not supporting the families and livestock on 
them with food and feed. It was found that the 
county produces only 78 per cent of the corn; 
42 per cent of the wheat; 84 per cent of hay; 
71 per cent of Irish potatoes; 60 per cent of 
sweet potatoes ; 26 per cent of oats; 51 per cent 
of hog meat; 50 per cent of beef, used in the 
county. 

We spend for these commodities, which could 
and should be produced at home, $122,000 an- 
nually. The reason for this shortage in home 
supplies is mainly due to a lack of attention 
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given to general farming. Nottoway county 1s 
a tobacco growing county and we are depending 
too much on this crop. These conditions are 
true to a more or less degree in practically every 
county in Virginia. There must be an awaken- 
Better tillage, better soil, 
agricultural 


ing of our farmers. 


better seed—in short, scientific 
practices must be substituted for the time-worn 
methods of our forefathers. 

the 


above, suggested by our Agricultural Advisory 


The remedy to conditions mentioned 
Committee, is briefly this: 

1. That each farmer plant a twelve months’ 
garden, including fruits as well as vegetables, 
that he produce plenty of hay, meat, poultry, 
butter and milk to meet the needs of his family 
and animals on the farm. In short—“Live at 
home and board at the same place.” 

2. That he improve his land by a more im 
telligent use of lime and fertilizer, by raising all 
the barnyard manure possible; but mainly, by 
growing legumiiious crops. 

3. It 
diversify and rotate our crops in a more scienti- 


was further recommended that we 
fic way. 

4. Co-Operative Marketing was endorsed, and 
it was recommended that all farmers pool their 
staple crops, such as tobacco and cotton and 
merchandise these in an orderly and profitable 
way. 

To put this program in effect we have or- 
ganized what is known as the County Agricul- 
tural Advisory Board. This Board is composed 
of the best farmers 
county. The work is broken up into committees : 
Soil Livestock and _ Poultry; 
Orchards Co-Operative Market- 
These 


and business men in the 


and Crop; 
and Gardens; 


ing, and Agricultural Financing. com- 
mittees are then subdivided into Crops and Ani- 
mal er Farm Management committees, care 
being taken to put at the head of the committee 
the most oustanding man in his community, and 
the one who has had singular succes along the 
This 


county 


line for which he is named as chairman. 
the 
agricultural in- 


work is being pushed mainly by 
agent, and the Smith-Hughes 
structor. 


to put the responsibility on the shoulders of the 


They are trying, so far as possible, 


farmers—trying to draw the farmer into action 
rather than leading for him. 
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The work that is being emphasized at present 
There is no effort 
on the part of the farmer that will net him so 


is that of Home Gardening. 


much in dollars and cents for the energy ex- 
Then, too, the 
money saved is of secondary importance as com- 
After 


we have covered the county in the interest of 


pended as a good home garden. 
pared with health benefits to his family. 
home gardens the rest of the subjects recom- 


mended by the Agricultural Advisory 
will be taken up in due time. 


Board 
If we endorse and 
hold to this policy we may look for Agricultural 
Independence in Virginia in the near future. li 
we continue to follow in the same ruts used for 
generations past, we must of necessity grow 
must become 
civilization instead of advancing must take a 
backward step. 


poorer, conditions worse, and 


But, some one may ask, “Why should I con- 
cern myself about the farmer, and why should 
I care about agricultural conditions? I am a 
school teacher, I am a professional or business 
man, let the farmer fight his own battle and 
seek his own salvation.” Listen, agriculture is 
the basic industry of all times, of all people. We 
as a nation can rise just as high as our agricul- 
ture rises, and no higher. It was Tolstoi who 
said, “The only nations that can have a future, 
the 
historic, are those who feel the importance and 


only nations which deserve the tame 
value of their institutions, and prize them.” 

America is but another name for opportunit) 

“Our own history appears like a last effort otf 
Divine Providence in behalf of the human race. 
If there is a God in history who calls nations 
and determines the course of events, then Amer- 
ica is indeed a called and chosen nation.” 

Our forefathers settled this country and or- 


ne 


ganized a government that had for its pri 


object equity, justice and equal opportunity i 


- 


all, but in our greed for gold we have lost sigh 


of this high aim. A few have been allowed to 


s 


capitalize the forest, the mines, the waterwa) 
and the soil. These natural resources, by right. 
are a common heritage of the nation. 

A few years ago Chauncey M. Depew said: 
“There are fifty men in New York City who can 
in twenty-four hours stop every wheel on our 
railroads, close down all of our manufactures, 

(Continued on page 375) 
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State Department of Education 


OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 
By W. T. SANGER, Secretary State Board of Education 


MATERIALS TO BE RETURNED BY 
TEACHERS 


\s the session is drawing to a close it may 


advisable to remind teachers and school 
cials of the very great importance of com- 
ing with the regulation which provides 
it the Elementary Course of Study shall be 
‘turned at the end of the school year to the 
ce of the division superintendent at the same 
e the register aml other school records are 
immed in. Unless this regulation is strictly 

uplied with the teaching staff of the public 
schools next fall will face a distressing short- 
number of available Elementary 
Where 


56 vies of this Course it has been arranged that 


ve in the 


Courses of Study. teachers have lost 
| . may buy new copies from the State Depart- 
is ment of Education, Richmond, Virginia, at the 

Ve publication price of fifty cents. 


ho SCHOOL RECORDS 
sii lany times in recent months the urgency of 
- keeping accurate and complete school records 
been stressed. Adequate records for the 
current session will go a long way in making 
work of the year complete. 
is mentioned in the teachers’ register that 
the educational rating of Virginia is dependent 
n the care and the 
register is kept daily and completed for the 
session, and that in this work a patriotic and 


accuracy with which 


fessional obligation is involved. This is men- 
tioned here again because of its importance. In 

ing the records for the present school year 
teachers and principals are encouraged to make 
them as complete and accurate as it is possible 
‘or this to be done. 


PUPIL TRANSPORTATION 


wenty thousand boys and girls in Virginia 
year are riding to school in motor and horse- 
n conveyances, carried by a total of 786 


a 


ares, dt 





wagons and trucks as shown by reports made 
to the State Board of Education. 
ago there were 348 such wagons and trucks and 
last session there were 566. 


Two years 


Where the roads permit, pupil transportation is 
It is of 
special interest to know that so many of the 
conveyances used in hauling children are of 
modern type, equipped with standard glazed-in 
bus bodies of approved model. In 


winning its way admirably, it appears. 


some in- 
stances these are owned by the county school 
boards and in other cases they are provided by 
private contractors. 

A standard contract for pupil transportation 
not unlike the teachers’ contract has been printed 
by the State Board of Education and is now 
available to school officials throughout the State. 


ACCREDITED ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Virginia rural elementary schools, not a part 
of standard accredited high schools, have been 
required for the first time this vear to make 
formal detailed reports to the State Department 
of Education just as the standard high schools 
are required to report, that a definite rating of 
these elementary schools may be made by a 
single State agency. 

Under the new plan of accrediting standard 
elementary schools, approximately three-fourths 
of the counties of the Commonwealth have at 
least a few of these schools. For the session, 
105 one-room schools, 149 two-room schools and 
198 three or more than three-room schools were 
accredited for the entire State. 

Among the advantages of securing accredited 
rating for elementary schools is the special 
bonus paid by the State Board of Education on 
account of such schools. An appropriation of 
$150 is made to the local school board for every 
for the two-reom 
the three-room school, 
These funds are used by the county 


standard one-room school; 
school, $225, and for 
$300. 


school board to provide adequate school facilities 
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as far as possible. Thesy special appropriations 
are similar to those made on account of standard 
high schools. 

When the number of standard schools is not 
sufficient to take up the entire appropriation made 
by the General Assembly for rural elementary 
schools, the balance is distributed to all of the 
counties on the basis of the number of elemen- 
tary teachers employed. Of course, the larger 
the number of standard schools in certain coun- 
ties the more money these counties receive and 
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the less there remains for general distributio: 
The balance after paying for standard elemen- 
tary schools this year was large enough to permit 
a general distribution at the rate of $20.00 per 
elementary teacher. 

Under the regulations of the State Board of 
Education the maximum fund which may be sent 
to any county from the special appropriation for 
elementary schools is $6,000. This year sixteen 
counties qualified for the maximum appropria- 
tion of $6,000 from the elementary fund. 





V irginia’s Opportunity 


The sixty-second annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Education Association to be held in 
Washington, D. C., June 29 to July 4, will 
give many Virginia teachers their first oppor- 
tunity to attend a meeting of their National or- 
ganization. In order that they may have the 
fullest opportunity to meet and know the visi- 
tors from other localities, the State Teachers As- 
sociation will establish headquarters at the New 
Willard Hotel and will keep open house during 
the convention. Representatives from different 
sections of the State will be asked to serve as 
hostesses. In addition to this the Virginia Hos- 
pitality Committee is arranging a reception to 
the officers and delegates of the National As- 
sociation under the auspices of the Virginia As- 
sociation Monday night in the ballroom of the 
New Willard Hotel. 

No trouble is being spared by the National 
Association or by the teachers of Washington 
to make this convention a memorable one to the 
visiting teachers. The meeting will open Sun- 
day afternoon with vesper services on the steps 
of the Capitol. The Marine Band will furnish 
the music. The mornings of convention week 
will be reserved for the meetings of the Repre- 
sentative Assembly ; the afternoons for meetings 
National 
Association and allied organizations; and gen- 


of the departments of the Education 


eral programs with speakers of national and in- 


ternational importance will occupy the evenings. 


On Monday evening the topic will be “The <As- 
sociation’s Service to Education and the Nation.” 
Every past president of the Association now 
living will be on the platform. The reception at 
All of 


the meetings will be pleasantly interspersed with 


the New Willard will follow this session. 


special breakfasts, lunches and dinners. 


Ample opportunity for sightseeing in this 
mecca for sightseers will be afforded under the 
most favorable circumstances. Every national 
association with headquarters in Washington, 
such as the Red Cross and the Daughters of 
the American Revolution, will keep open house 
Wednesday afternoon. Patriotic pilgrimages to 
shrines that embody the spirit of America will 
be made on July 4 with brief exercises on each 
spot at noon. Among the places visited wil! be 
Mt. Vernon, the White House and the Tomb of 
the Unknown Soldier. 

When the convention of the National Educa- 
tion Association was held in Oakland last sim- 
mer, California doubled and redoubled her mem- 
bership and sent her full quota of delegat« 
the Assembly. Can Virginia do less? [lun- 
dreds of teachers in the West look to Virg:nia 
as the home of their forefathers. Let us have 
an army of Virginians to welcome them to 
Nation’s Capitai—On to Washington! 

CORNELIA ADAIR, 


Chairman, Hospitality Committee 
Virginia State Teachers Associati: 
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Duncan Campbell Lyle 


By JAMES POYNTZ NELSON, Special Engineer, Valuation Department, C. & O. Railway, Richmond 


UNCAN CAMPBELL LYLE was the 
first secretary of the State Board of 
Education when that work was begun in 

rginia by Doctor William H. Ruffner. It is 
ting that some memorial be made of the fine 
irk done by Mr. Lyle when public education in 
rginia began under fierce opposition. 
lt was my privilege to come into contact with 
Lyle as a student at Washington College, 
iw Washington and Lee University, at Lex- 
ston, Virginia, under the presidency of Gen- 
il Robert E. Lee. We received our degrees 
1869, he the degree of Master of Arts, I the 
erees of Civil Engineer and Mining Engineer. 
hen Mr. Lyle came to Richmond in 1870 as 
‘cretary of the Board of Education, it was my 
irther privilege to be his roommate, and to be 
close contact with his work. The work was 
an unploughed field. Duncan Lyle, with 
ctor Ruffner, broke the ground and sowed the 
d, and the harvest is today. Since those days, 
friendship has continued and deepened so 
that I speak of him with an intimate knowledge. 
tuncan Campbell Lyle was born June 16, 1847, 
limber Ridge, six miles from Lexington,. Vir- 
ia. He was at Washington College from 
lsol to 1864, when College duties were sus- 
ded because of the War. I was there with 
for one year. 
‘1 1864, he was called to the Army and entered 
it was called “The Reserve Corps,” where he 
ved until the surrender. He was stationed at 
hmond and was a guard at Libby Prison, 
|, from October to February, 1864, he was in 
trenches below Richmond. After February, 
was on duty in the Valley of Virginia with 
Provost Guards and the Couriers. 
‘rom 1865 to 1869, he was a student at Wash- 
ton College with me, and, at the same time, 
‘ a private tutor in the family of Doctor 


‘ner. He was instructor of Mathematics in 
College from 1867 to 1868. After his 
criduation, he was assistant professor of 


thematics from 1869 to 1870. From 1870 to 
2, he was secretary of the Board of Educa- 
tion and chief clerk under Doctor Ruffner. 


1872 to 1873 he was a student at the 
University of Berlin and at Gottingen. 

When the McDonough School at McDonough, 
Maryland, was established under Colonel Wil- 
liam Allan, Mr. Lyle became Senior Master. 
Colonel Allan had been the professor of Applied 
Mathematics at Washington College. After the 
death of Colonel Allan, Mr. Lyle became prin- 
cipal of the McDonough School in 1889 and 
held this position until 1893, when, at his own re- 


From 


quest, he became again Senior Master and re- 
mained as such until 1919 when he retired. He 
now lives in Baltimore. 

Mr. Lyle has ever been of a most retiring dis- 
position. Teaching was his love, and his fine 
record is written in the lives of those who came 
under his direction. 

Not long ago the alumni of McDonough gave 
a dinner at the Caswell Hotel in Baltimore to 
the basketball players. One of the invited guests 
was the Chaplain of McDonough, a distinguished 
captain in the Canadian Army in the great War. 
The Chaplain, in speaking, referred to Mr. Lyle 
in eloquent terms, and said: 

“England had her grand old man, Gladstone. 
America had her grand old man, Washington. 
Rugby School had her grand old man, Thomas 
Arnold. And our McDonough has her grand 
old man, Doctor Lyle, not a whit inferior in in- 
fluence to Doctor Arnold.” 

It is difficult to put a proper estimate on a man 
like Duncan Campbell Lyle. The fine aroma 
of a life like that is so delicate that it can be 
those who breathe that 
I know today Duncan Lyle is so closely 


perceived only by 
aroma. 
in touch with McDonough students that they go 
to him as to a Father Confessor. 
merged his life with his students that he lives 


He has so 


in their lives. 

I know something of the fierce antagonism 
met by Doctor Ruffner in laying the foundation 
of the great public school system of Virginia, 
and I know that Doctor Ruffner recognized his 
obligations to the ability and fine qualities of 


Lyle. 
Essentially, Mr. Lyle has always been a stu- 
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dent. His knowledge of the classics, underlying 
\rts 
English 


his Master of degree, and his’ beautiful 


familiarity with literature have made 
him the one man to whose influence | owe more 
than I can express. He opened my eves to the 
beauties of literature and to the splendors of the 
classics, which are usually more or less of a 
drudge to the student. 

It has been my privilege to be in close corre- 
spondence with Duncan Lyle and his letters are 
filled with delicate humor and fine literary quali- 
ties, not pretentious, but the outgrowth of a 
soul re- 


mind stored with knowledge and a 
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sponsive to all that is fine in literature. His very 
modesty has prevented him from producing that 
which he could have produced had he so willed, 
something fit for fine libraries. 

Thomas Arnold lives in history as a great 
teacher, but today the flowers that are brought 
to Lyle by those whose lives he has determined 
in his teaching are a fine tribute to the life work 
of Duncan Campbell Lyle. 

Virginia should remember Mr. Lyle along with 
Doctor Ruffner as the Fathers of the public 


school svstem of Virginia. 


Progress of the Preventorium Fund 


Preventorium fund 
While 


some counties have made no report, it 1s 


HE collection of the 
is progressing very satisfactorily. 


known that pledges and collections are being 
made in all of them. Fluvanna county teachers, 
under the lead of Miss James and Mr. J. P. 
a recent meeting ordered the amount 
Preventorium to be taken their 
so this county has pledged 


Snead, at 
for the 

next month’s salary ; 
100 per cent. Everywhere in the State there is 


a splendid spirit in favor of the project. 


from 


The following reports will show how the work 
of collecting the funds has progressed so far. 
Checks and pledges are going to the various 
month to month the 
report of the progress 


chairmen daily. From 
Journal will publish a 
made in the districts. Every teacher in the State 
will want a part in this project of providing for 
disabled teachers. Next fall a special effort will 
be made to get in hand pledges and cash for 


the full amount of $40,000. 


REPORTS 
District B—Lucy Mason Holt, Chairman, 
121 West 28th St., Norfolk, Va. 

Number of Amount 

Pledges. Paid. 

Accomac county 13 $ 40.00 
Nansemond county 2 4.00 
Elizabeth City county--------- 5 
Norfolk county 225.00 
Portsmouth 104.00 
DE Acituswenesnetnsrmans 5 4.00 


Norfolk city Bika Seeds 395.00 





Total $779.00 


The following Portsmouth schools have 
pledged 100 per cent: 

Jefferson Street School. 

Fifth Street School. 

Port Norfolk School. 

Pinners Point School. 

Green Street School. 


Ann Street School. 


The following Norfolk schools have pledged 
100 per cent: 

John Goode School. 

Lafayette School. 

Meadowbrook School (100 per cent paid in 
full). 

The following Norfolk county schools have 
pledged 100 per cent: 

South Norfolk High School (100 per cent 
paid in full). 


District C—Supt. Albert H. Hill, Chairman, 
312 North 9th St., Richmond, Va. 

I think we will get practically 100 per cent 
from the white teachers of Richmond. We hav 
in bank, drawing interest at 3 per cent, the fo! 
lowing: 
$534.00 


Richmond city 


James City, Charles City, and New 


Pe OE ss aintccccuconkanwusene 30.00 
ROG CIE 6 sicbckncnencmanewn 20.00 
ee a 24.00 

BNE a cacaaws pitti bone $608.00 








) 
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District D—A. M. Bruce, Chairman, 
Emporia, Va. 





Amount Amount 

Pledged. Paid. 
(;reenesville county ~--------- $ 84.00 $ 64.00 
armville State Teachers College 36.00 24.00 
inwiddie county ~___-------- 28.00 12.00 
}runswick county ~---_----_- 20.00 8.00 
'rince George county__-~----- 16.00 8.00 
Prince Edward county__------ 14.00 4.00 
‘ottoway county ~..-.....-.- 8.00 4.00 
PI itis nits iain 8.00 4.00 
SRC CI  seicsecencunenen 4.00 owen 
l.unenburg county ~--_-----_- 4.00 aw 
ne 4.00 4.00 
FOE ceveeconnecnudenntn $226.00 $132.00 


District E—Mrs. F. C. Beverley, Chairman, 
Whitemell, Va. 





Amount Amount 

Pledged. Paid. 

Charlotte coummty ............. $_..__ $ 26.00 

Halifax county ~-----------~- adi 10.00 
South Boston reports much 

interest manifested. 

Co Ln 4.00 4.00 

POY CET cncincwurnswcnen 4.00 aoe 

Pittsylvania county ~--------- 32.00 14.00 

eis uiaiancepatiseemecsandeaben $40.00 $ 54.00 


District G—Kate Lee Fifer, Chairman, 
Staunton, Va. 

nount pledged to be paid in full and 

ne CEN $35.00 


I DE dacnneeseecaradwninans 62.00 


District H—Williette R. Myers, Chairman, 
Manassas, Va. 





Amount Amount 
Pledged. Paid. 
CON OI sacntilnteisiotcinntosens $ 46.00 $ 46.00 
\rlington county ~----------- 90.00 78.00 
Culpeper county ............. 28.00 16.00 
Fairfax county .............. 60.00 44.00 
Fauquier county --_-_-------- 30.00 22.00 
Loudoun county .---..---___- 20.00 12.00 
nee William county__---~-- 48.00 40.00 
ppahannock county ~------- 10.00 10.00 
Sent to Miss Metz from other 
as 5.00 5.00 
WO olclateeamenal $337.00 $273.00 


ieee J—George W. Eutsler, Chairman, 
Ivy Depot, Va. 


Amount pledged __-.----------------$164.00 
PE HII dinin écch denteence sce niamaeens 145.00 
TEE | saitnidnnditpieiennnant $309.00 


THE VIRGINIA ACADEMY OF SCIENCE 

During the annual meeting of the Educational 
Conference in 1920, the Association of Virgima 
Biologists was organized. The officers elected 
were president, |. F. Lewis; vice-president, H. 
EK. Hayden, Jr.; secretary-treasurer, D. W. 
Davis. This organization was the nucleus of 
a later and more inclusive organization of 
scientists in other fields. The Virginia Acad- 
emy of Science was the outgrowth of this and 
was organized at William and Mary College 
April 26, 1923. 
and elected officers. The number of charter 
members in this initial organization was 135, dis- 


They adopted a constitution 


tributed as follows: Biologists, 55; Chemists, 27 ; 
Medical Scientists, 27; 
Mathematicians, 26; Psychologists ‘and Educa- 
tionists, 18; Sociologists and Economists, 9; 
Geologists, 10. Among the membership thirty 
educational institutions in the State are repre- 


Physicists and and 


sented. 

The second annual meeting of the Academy of 
Science was held May 2-3 at Washington and 
Lee University. The Virginia Section of the 
American Chemical Society met with the Acad- 
emy this year. 

At the recent meeting at Washington and Lee 
University, more than twenty papers covering 
various scientific and astronomical subjects were 
read, among them one by Dr. S. C. Lind, of the 
United States Bureau of Mines, on Radioactivity. 
The following officers were elected for the en- 
suing year: President, Dr. James L. Howe, of 
Washington and Lee University; secretary and 
treasurer, Dr. E. C. L. Miller, of the Medical 


College of Virginia. Dr. I. S. Lewis, of the Uni- 


versity of Virginia, was elected a member of the 
Executive Committee. 

The members of the Academy attending this 
meeting were taken by the faculty members of 
Washington and Lee University on an automo- 
bile ride to Natural Bridge and to Goshen Pass. 
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THE SERVICE OF SCIENCE 

Charles W. Eliot is still living in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. He is regarded as the best type 
of American scholar. He was teaching science 
in Harvard when he was elected president of 
that University in 1869. About this time the 
sciences had come to be regarded among scholars 
as being on a par with the old traditional sub- 
jects of Latin and Greek, Pure Mathematics and 
Philosophy. Relatively speaking, a half century 
is a very brief period of time when reckoning 
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with movements like the coming of science into 
our curriculum. The sciences, like all new sub 
jects, found their way first into the colleges and 
then worked down into the secondary schools 
and later into the elementary schools. The 
were taught first by bare permission on the part 
of the college authorities. They were not even 
permitted to be taught in the regular class- 
rooms, and of course credit toward a degree was 
not given for work in such classes. Now the 
sciences have outdistanced the old_ traditiona! 
subjects in our colleges in popularity and in ap- 
plication to the welfare of humanity. 

Science more than any other factor has made 
the modern world—so complex and so full of 
miraculous achievement. Surgeons now make 
the lame to walk, and an Edison, by means oi 
the screen, enables us to see round the world 
and, by radio, to hear the human voice through 
air across the ocean and the con 
application of science to human 


the stretch of 
tinent. The 
welfare has been the fundamental factor in de- 
mocratizing mankind. It has minimized the ne- 
cessity for unskilled labor and increased the de- 
mand for skilled work of all sorts, which, in turn, 
has demanded training preparatory to this vary 
ing degree of skills. The curricula in our 
schools have been revolutionized on account of 
this demand for skill in operating machinery. 


One of the most important services science 
has rendered to human thinking is that it has 
broken down many of the old superstitious h¢ 
liefs which were founded on insufficient observa 
tion and faulty methods of investigation. Modern 
science has retold these stories in terms of fact 
and established truth instead of falsehood 
Science has given us a new world to think about 
and live in, and, as a result, new and more whole- 
some attitudes of mind are engendered toward 
nature and nature’s God. Science has broug!it 
human truth and God’s eternal truth more near|y 
to coincide. 

Science has given us a more certain and ac- 
curate method of procedure for ascertaining 
truth. A physician once said in diagnosing 4 
case, “Now we have the fact; next we will find 
the cause, and then we can determine the tre«'- 
ment.” This exemplifies the scientific metho’ 
The laboratory has been developed as the n 
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chanism of the scientific process. In this the 
scientist determines the fact as it occurs in 
nature. First the laboratory was used in 
demonstrating the laws of nature largely in con- 
nection with teaching, later it was found neces- 
sary in connection with large industrial and 
manufacturing plants. A few laboratories devote 
their entire force to the discovery of truth 
in extending and enlarging human _ knowl- 
edge and to the application of natural law 
to human welfare and to the world’s progress. 
\Ve no more depend upon mere opinion as the 
source of wisdom. Any individual by following 
the scientific method can arrive at truth without 
consulting the opinions of men. The true scientist 
never accepts an announced discovery unless the 
announcement is accompanied by a description of 
the method of procedure in arriving at the con- 
clusion. At the time he is more interested in 
the method than in the proposed truth. 

It is said that the greatest discovery of modern 
times is the “suspended judgment.” Science more 
than anything else has brought us this attitude 
f mind. It is no disgrace nowadays to say, 
‘| don’t know” when all the evidence is not 
n. The scientist is the most modest and reverent 

1an in the world in the presence of his Creator’s 
vorld of law and order. 





THE N.E.A. MEETING IN WASHINGTON 


The annual meeting of the National Education 
\ssociation this summer will be held in the city 
if Washington, June 29 to July 4. It will be 
right at our very doors. Last year it met in the 
ity of San Francisco, the other side of the con- 
tinent. This annual meeting of representative 
educators from every section of the nation 
rings together from 25,000 to 40,000 people in 
onference upon the nation’s greatest concern— 
hat of the education of all the children of our 
and. The meeting this year will probably reach 

maximum in attendance on account of the fact 
hat it is an opportunity for people in the more 
emote sections of the country to visit the na- 
ion’s capital and points of historic interest in the 
earby East. Many teachers in the far and 

iiddle west will make this visit their summer 
acation trip for travel-study. 

The trunk line railroads have announced re- 


duced rates (fare and a half) for the round trip, 
with a return privilege of sixty days. The rail- 
roads out of Washington have granted special ° 
rates for side trips to points of interest in Vir- 
ginia, Maryland and Pennsylvania. One of the 
features planned on the program for the Wash- 
ington meeting is visits to historic shrines in 
the city of Washington and in Virginia. There 
will be thousands visiting historic points in Vir- 
ginia such as Jamestown, Williamsburg, York- 
town, Richmond and Fredericksburg. For this 
reason Virginia teachers will want to be very 
much in evidence at Washington and act as a 
sort of host to the visitors. 


A special committee, consisting of Mr. S. A. 
McDonald, State Director of the N. E. A,, 
Norfolk, Miss Cornelia Adair, of Richmond, 
and Mr. Irving Lindsey, of Alexandria, has been 
appointed by the State Teachers Association to 
have charge of Virginia Headquarters and to 
arrange for a reception at the New Willard 


Hotel June 30. 


There are now 1,256 Virginia members of the 
National Association. This number should be 
doubled or trebled in the next few months, and 
Virginia should go to Washington with a full 
quota of representation. Principals and division 
superintendents should take up with their teach- 
ers the matter of membership in the National 
Association before the schools close for the sum- 
mer. It is a great opportunity for Virginia 
teachers to make known to their fellows of 
other States the spirit of old Virginia and the 
work of education in the Old Dominion. 





THE JUNE ISSUE OF THE JOURNAL 

The June issue of the Journal will be a 
special Souvenir Number setting forth the facts 
concerning all aspects of education in Virginia 
and calling attention to many historic points of 
interest in the State. Extra copies will be 
printed and given a wide distribution among the 
visiting teachers at the meeting of the N. E. A. 
in Washington. A special cover-page design in 
colors is being made for this isgue which will 
add very much to the attractiveness of the num- 
ber. Teachers in Virginia will be proud of this 
issue of their Journal. 
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STRENGTHEN THE DISTRICT MEETINGS 

All the districts in the State this vear have 
held, or will hold, meetings. President Metz 
has attended nearly all of them and made some 
definite recommendations for the strengthening 
of the work of these organizations. First, she 
suggested that the officers be elected at these 
district meetings in the spring instead of at the 
annual conference in November. Second, that 
greater emphasis be placed on these meetings 
and that the State Association 
originate and here. <A 
appeal for loyalty among the younger and the 


spirit of our 


crystallize stronger 
newer teachers can be made through these more 
or less local groups. Third, that each district 
organization appoint a committee on publicity 
whose duty will be to furnish educational ma- 
terial to the local newspapers and to the Vir- 
ginia Journal of Education. 

Many of the district meetings, following these 
suggestions, have passed favorably upon the 
points, have elected their officers, appointed com- 
mittees and recommended that greater emphasis 
be placed upon the district organizations. 


SURVEYS IN VIRGINIA COUNTIES 

The demand for educational surveys in Vir- 
ginia is growing. Division superintendents and 
county boards are realizing the necessity of bas- 
ing their action in the expenditure of public 
funds upon the complete facts and the judgment 
of experts. ‘ 

Surveys have been made in the counties of 
Southampton, Essex, King and Queen, Princess 
Ann, Gloucester, King William and in one of the 
districts of Hanover county. Recently a survey 
has been made of the high school situation in 
Essex county and a more comprehensive survey 
is planned for the county of Henrico, 

The surveyors usually consider such points as 
(1) number of schools needed in the county, 
(2) the location of such schools, and (3) the 
type of buildings required. This last point in- 
volves a study of the finances of the county in 
order to determine the funds available for the 
building. 

Committees making the surveys are usually 
headed by a member of the staff of the State 
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Department of Education and representatives 
from the faculties of the departments of educa- 
tion at William and Mary College and the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. Sometimes a member of the 
staff of the United States Bureau of Education 


is called to assist. 





THE PASSING OF DR. INGLIS 
OF HARVARD 

Dr. Alexander J. Inglis, of Harvard, died 
under an operation on April 12 at the Cambridge 
Hospital. Sorrow will be felt among Dr. Inglis’ 
many warm friends in Virginia at the news of 
his sudden death. It will be recalled that he 
headed the State-wide survey of schools here in 
1919. 


tion as a typical State survey. 


His published report had a wide distribu- 
The committee 
of the Legislature on Simplification of Govern- 
ment, which made its report to the last session of 
the Legislature, drew strongly for its recom- 
mendations regarding education from the report 
of Dr. Inglis’ survey. 

Dr. Inglis was connected with the Harvard 
Graduate School for ten years and at the time 
of his death was the most nationally known 


member of the faculty. 





We are indebted to Mr. H. C. Turner, prin 
cipal of Highland Springs School and president 
of the Science Section of the Virginia Educa- 
tional Conference, for assistance in getting out 
this issue of the Journal as a Science Number. 





The most recent pronouncement of Dr. Ed- 
ward Lee Thorndike of Columbia University is 
“A nation, which lets incapables teach it while 
the capable men and women only feed, clothe 
or amuse it, is committing intellectual suicide.” 
Dr. Thorndike has shown us the way into man 
of our modern conceptions and practices in edu 
cation in this country. This recent pronounce- 
ment of his should be framed and hung on the 
walls of the room where State boards and coun- 
tv boards of education meet. 
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THE PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHER A 
VITAL FACTOR IN VIRGINIA’S 
AGRICULTURAL INDEPENDENCE 

(Continued from page 366) 

ck every switch on every telegraph line, and 
hut down every coal and iron mine in the 
‘nited States.” They can do so because they 
ontrol the money in this country. This same 
roup, slightly augmented in numbers, has 
eached out and taken in the agricultural in- 

rests of the country. They now control the 
ssembling and distribution of practically all 
irm Crops. 

These commodity gamblers living in New 
York and London—many of them—have never 
een a cotton nor tobacco plant growing, yet they 
et the price on these crops, as well as wheat, 
orm, beef and other farm commodities. They 
ivy year after year just what the farmer shall 
ave for his labor, and in doing this, they dictate 
to him the kind of house and home conveniences 
he and his family shall have, the kind of clothes 
his wife and children shall wear, the educational 

ivantages his boys and girls shall have. In 
hort, they determine the whole economic and 
cial conditions that we, in the agricultural 

ctions of the South, shall enjoy. 

(he farmer is as helpless as a lamb before his 
hearer in setting a decent wage on his labor. 

is inability to get a reasonable price on his 

rm crops, on which he could clothe, feed and 
educate his family, has made of him a soil rob- 

r. Travel North, South, East or West, and 
we see countless gullies, fields of broom straw 
ud scrub pines, and thousands of acres of land 

, poor for profitable production, or else aban- 
doned, a corpse for some future generation to 

surrect. 

[s the farmer to blame for this? The answer 
to this question is, “Yes” and “No.” The farmer 
is to blame in that he is skeptical, individualistic 

d non-co-operative. He has not studied his 

siness as closely as he should and does not 
take to new ideas as he should. 


(he other part of the answer is this, that he 
a victim of circumstances brought about by 
tyanized bodies who handle his crop from the 
ground up, leaving him out of the equation en- 
tirely. Neither the farmer nor his profession 


has been considered seriously till recently. Even 
our schools and colleges have ignored the fact 
that agriculture is the foundation stone on which 
our society is built. He has felt for generations 
that his is a lowly occupation and that he is 
used by the masses as a stepping stone to some- 
thing better. Under these circumstances is it 
strange that he lacks interest in the farm? Is 
it strange, since he is unable to get prices for 
his commodities that would give to him and his 
family the necessities of life, that he robs the 
soil of its fertility and passes on to other fields 
or goes out of business? 

If we view these conditions in the light of 
history we have just cause to become alarmed 
concerning not only our economic welfare, but 
our political permanency as well. 

Felix Reguenalt says, “Students of History 
have mentioned various causes for national de- 
cay—devastating wars, unjust laws, low morals, 
depopulation following low birth rate, or intense 
emigration. All these factors which are recited 
to explain decadence are but passing causes. So 
long as the fertility of the soil is not destroyed 
prosperity can rapidly return; and the instances 
of these fluctuations are not rare in history.” 

[ have not painted the agricultural status of 
our country too dark. I have given you the 
facts as revealed by our economist and agricul- 
tural experts. If the history of other nations is 
any light by which to guide us along the path- 
way, then America has come to the parting of 
the ways. In this movement for better agricul- 
ture, which means a better nation, we know that 
we can have but little influence on the farmer 
of today. These improved methods in agricul- 
ture, which will bring about Agricultural Inde- 
pendence, must come through the schools as a 
part of our educational program. I am, therefore, 
appealing to you as patriotic social workers, who 
have not only the interest of this generation at 
heart but the interest of generations to come, 
to throw yourselves into this movement in the 
interest of bettering agricultural conditions in 
our State. 

Better agriculture means better homes, better 
schools, better churches, a higher and better 
civilization. I appeal to you because you, as a 
group, have it in your power to mould public 
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sentiment and to crystalize thought as no other 
group on earth. It is quite possible for you in 
your day to completely change the social, econo- 
mic and political aspect of the nation. 

When William the Second came to the throne 
he found the German people a_ peaceable, in- 
dustrious, unobtrusive folk—as we say to this 
day, “They attended to their own business and 
let other people alone,” but William was made 
of another stripe, he thirsted for honor and 
glory. He believed in the Divine Right of 
Kings; he believed that might was right; he 
wanted to subjugate and rule the whole world, 
but his people did not acquiesce. He called 
about him the leading schoolmasters of Germany 
and converted them to his way of thinking. 
These dominated the rest. The schools became 
a training camp of new thought—the thought 
of militarism, of pomp, of power and pride. The 
result—in one generation the German people 
were completely changed to a militaristic people 
with a desire and determination to rule the 
world. We know the result. 

I merely mention this as a concrete example 
to show the power and influence which teachers 
have in moulding public sentiment. J know 
that our teachers can be trusted to do a more 
humane, uplifting piece of work than the Ger- 
man schoolmasters did. 

In conclusion, may I ask that the teachers of 
Virginia lend their influence to this problem of 
national import. For the sake of coming genera- 
tions let us begin a campaign to teach the im- 
portance of conserving our natural resources. 
Above all, let us do what we can to save our 
soil from further destruction. Let us instill 
into our young folks the ideas of old Professor 
Massey, a man who has done more for Southern 
Agriculture than any other—that we are but life 
tenants here—that the soil is a sacred trust and 
that we, as God’s stewards, must some day give 
an account of the way we have used this soil— 
that we, as tenants, are due to turn the soil over 
to our successors as good or better than it was 
when we took charge of it. 

Let us instill into the youth of the land the 
importance of agriculture and imbue him with 
the idea, whether he be country or city boy, that 
agriculture is a profession—a calling second to 
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no other calling on earth; that we need th 
best brain today on the farms. The farm toda 


offers problems which merit the attention of our 


best and most patriotic people. To go back to 

statement I made in the beginning, agriculture ; 
the basic industry. We, as a nation, can buil: 
no higher than ourselves. If we have not th: 


home conveniences that we wish, if roads ar: 
bad, if church buildings are poor, if salaries ar 


too low, if our school system is inadequate, an: 
if the Legislature and County Board of Super 
visors refuse to raise taxes to better the condi 


| 





tions of schools and roads—these and _ similar 
conditions have their setting in the soil—then 


we must solve these problems ourselves and 


what a splendid opportunity for the brig! 
youths of our land to demonstrate agricultur 
as a profession. 

If we, as social workers, interested in th 


t 


e 


( 


building of a nation, want to get down to rock- 
bottom foundation, let us champion the thing 
which so largely influences and determines our 


economic, social and political welfare. Let us 
lend a helping hand to put this basic industry 


e 


on a sane and sound footing. By doing this w 


shall have advanced the cause of civilization 
from the ground up—and it will be permanent. 





THE FORUM 
By N. T. McCMANAWAY, Buffalo Ridge 


. : , ° ‘ 
Interest in interscholastic debating has never been so 


widespread in Virginia as now. It is evident that 
large enrollment of schools, the increased numbet 
earnestly contested decisions, the enthusiastic group 
young debaters are creating an understanding of an: 


sentiment for improvement in this field of endeay: 


which should bring Virginia nearer her place in 


rank of States, in popular interest and understandin 


of public polity and economic principle and restore 
leadership in forensics and sound political doct: 
through logical argumentation. 

The work of the Virginia High School Literary 
Athletic League has justified all the effort expende: 
its organization and upbuilding. Without its ser\ 
it would have been impossible to have developed s 
interest or to have so improved the quality of de 


throughout the State. 

There are some observations which I believe wil 
beneficial. My observation is that in the small sch 
located in the rural sections, interest in debating is 
quently more spirited than in the larger schools. 
it is evident that material for debates and assistanc 
developing creditable debaters is more easily avail 


tne 


f 


, 
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the larger centers. Public libraries, reading tables and 
i larger number of private libraries offer quantities of 
undigested material. The departmentalizing of faculty 
issignments in the larger schools and the interest of 
professional men and women in such efforts increase 
the assistance in the preparation of debaters. 

A second observation grows out of experience with 
young debaters. Unless the subject for debate is made 
definite, limited in scope, so as to draw the issues clearly, 
the young debater becomes lost in the breadth of the 
subject, in information which, while germain to the 
question, is nevertheless new to him. His sense of 
values is likely to be disturbed and unless his coach 
does much of the work of the eliminating for him (an 
unfortunate development surely), he will so construct 
his argument as to overcrowd fundamentals with a 
surplus of details. Again, subjects so broadly stated 
admit of developing arguments which do not seem to 

mflict at all. It is only in the mind of the more ex- 
perienced debater or the better informed of the audience 
that such really is a debate and not a series of state- 
ments of fact. 


Virginia Congress of Mothers 


MRS. HARRY SEMONES, President 


Constructive work for the development and the best 
nterests of the children of Virginia has been the definite 
m of the Virginia Branch of the National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations since it was 
irganized April 1 and 2, 1920, by Mrs. Milton P. 
liggins. Closely following the national plan of or- 
anization, both as a State Branch and as local units, 
‘arent-Teacher workers have won the interest and co- 
peration of many of Virginia’s most progressive peo- 
le who see in this organization one of the ‘greatest 
pportunities for solving educational and economic 
roblems. 

Numerous “Fathers Meetings” have been held with 
reat success this year by Parent-Teacher Associa- 
ms in various parts of the State and men in all 
ctions seem impelled to respond to the call of the 
‘arent-Teacher movement. The official board of many 
f the local units is composed entirely of men and 
here are seven men on the State board of managers. 
Intelligent and widespread publicity is being given 
he work of the Virginia organization through the ef- 
forts of Miss Kathleen Shelor, State publicity chair- 
lan. 

Mrs. R. B. Embree, of Buena Vista, State Recording 
ecretary, edited the first hand book of information 
out the Virginia Parent-Teacher Association. The 
ok has been much complimented and has been most 
Ipful in disseminating information about the or- 
nization. 

One of the greatest services which the Parent- 
‘eacher Association has rendered to Virginia has been 


If the themes were chosen early in the fall term, 
announcement sent out and all printed matter made 
available to all schools shortly after this announcement, 
teachers of history, of civics, of economic geography, 
and perhaps other subjects, may correlate with class 
work the study of the fundamentals upon which the 
debate is to be built. This will interest all the class or 
classes; will inform a large group of students who will 
form opinions as to the issues involved, even if they 
do not actually debate them; will stimulate more gen- 
eral research throughout the school and community to 
discover conditions or to interpret conditions. Clearly 
defined subjects will discourage superficiality in pre- 
paration, develop a more discriminating and appreciative 
audience, insure a more enthusiastic hearing and make 
the task of judging easier, fairer and more generally 
understood. Early announcement will enlarge the group 
making study of practical problems in government or 
economics and should improve the quality of argument 
actually presented because of a more thorough under- 
standing of the subject for discussion. 


and Parent-Teacher Association 


MARY RUTH LEMON, Field Secretary 


in its offering an opportunity to many public-spirited 
people of ability to develop their talent for leadership 
and to do some real work in behalf of the progress 
of the State. 

Although the Virginia Branch is one of the youngest 
in the National Congress, its work is done with a splen- 
did unity of purpose and there are many evidences of 
a fine. loyalty to the State and national organizations 
among the various units as well as among the individual 
m@nbers. 

Realizing that the greatest weakness of the organiza- 
tion was in the financial department, a reorganization 
of the finance committee was effected at the last State 
convention and L. Crawley, of Appomattox, was ap- 
pointed chairman. Mr. Crawley has written letters to 
the various local associations over the State and not 
only has he secured generous and cheerful response in 
donations for State work but scores of enthusiastic 
endorsements of the organization and statements from 
workers in the different sections showing how the 
Parent-Teacher Association is building up communities 
in all parts of the State and awakening people generally 
to educational and child welfare needs. 

Great appreciation of the fine work being done by 
Miss Mary Ruth Lemon, Field Secretary, both on the 
part of the people of the State and on the part of 
superintendents and other school officials, is evidenced 
in the many letters received at the State office. There 
are more calls for her services than she can answer and 
in some cases the superintendents have offered to 
finance her work while she stays in their districts 
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Co-( )perative Education 


MRS. B. B. MUNFORD. President 


The month of May is the time for festival celebra- 


tions. May first was designated by the Governor’s 
proclamation as May Day. National Music Week was 
observed May 4-10. Mothers’ Day falls on May 11. 


World’s First Goodwill Day will be observed May 18-19 
and Memorial Day, May 30. The following programs 
for celebration of some of these dates may be appro- 
priate and helpful. 
Play Festival—Part I 
Processional: 
Herald enters center of place reserved for festivities 
and announces: “Wake! Wake! ’Tis the Morn of 
May.” Then comes the processional, taking in all 
the the Ask each grade to 
select a color the occasion, and to wear either 
It will add much to 
The processional 


children of school 
for 
a sash or girdle of that color 
the attractiveness of the occasion. 
marches around the field twice, then forms two lines 
—one on either side of the Queen’s throne. The 


herald announces: “Make way! Make way! Our 
Queen of May!” The kindergarten children should 
have May baskets filled with flowers and they 


should strew flower petals in the path of the Queen 
as she ascends the throne. The Prince should be 
waiting at the foot of the throne for the Queen. 
Dance for the Queen 
As soon as the Queen 
should be a special dance in her honor, by the 


has been crowned, there 


Queen’s attendants. 


Other Features 
Wand or Hoop Drill: Chorus Singing by School Chil- 
the Wadmal: Folk 
Countries. . e 


dren: Garland Dance: Weave 
Dances of Different 
The May Pole Dance should close this part of the 
program. The herald should announce that the May 
Pole will be brought in and while the boys are sent 
into the woods to get the May Pole, a special feature 
such as a Dramatized Story, or 


could be arranged, 


special dance. 
Part II 
Arrange for certain athletic events, such as running 
broad jump, etc. The Physical Education Derartment 
of the school should plan and supervise this part of 


the program. 


Sources of Help 

American Child Health Association, 370 Seventh Ave- 
nue, New York City. 

State Board of Education, State 
Richmond. 

The American Olympic Committee, 305 
New York City. 

“The Festival Book,” 
lished by A. S. Barnes Co., 


Office Building, 
Broadway, 


by Jeanette E. C. Lincoln, pub- 
New York City. 
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Association of Virginia 
GEORGE W. GUY, Executive Secretary 


Choosing the Queen 
Be sure to have the Queen chosen by the children 
of the school, in an impartial way, so as to avoid any 
hurt feelings. Her attendants and the Prince and his 
attendants should, of course, be near the same size. 


Music for May Day 
1. Come, Lassies and Lads. 
2. Now in the Month of Maying. 
3. The Spring is Coming. 
4. Songs of Health and Joy. 


Poem for Mothers’ Day—May 11, 1924 
My Mother 


My mother is my heart’s ideal 
Of all that’s dear and good. 

Her life is radiant with love 
And gracious womanhood. 

She’s sympathetic, gentle, kind; 
She understands a lad; 

And oh, she’s just the truest friend 
A fellow ever had! 

My 
Or fails me when in need. 


mother never turns me down 


To sacrifice herself and serve 
Her loved ones is her creed. 
She practices her faith in God ’ 
With joy and eagerness: 
Her ministry’s a miracle 
Of sweet unselfishness. 
My mother is my pal of pals; 
She’s all the world to me! 
I owe her everything I am 
And all I hope to be. 
I want to live a life like hers, 
And oh, I want to prove 
Myself deserving of her faith 
And worthy of her love! 
Christian Herald. 
World’s First Goodwill Day May 18-19 
The World Federation of Education Associations 
asks the schools of all nations to observe May 18-1! 
as World Good Will Day. May 18 is the date of th 
opening of the first Hague Conference in 1899. The 
World Conference of Educators in San Francisco las 
summer set aside this day for universal observance | 
promoting international understanding and good wil! 
Since May 18 comes on Sunday this year, Monday the 
19. will be kept. 


Memorial Day—May 30 


The poem “How Sleep the Brave” 
Collins is appropriate for this day. 


by Willian 
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IN MEMORY OF MISS MOLLIE RIVES 
The Club of 


recently in memory of Miss Mollie Rives who had the 


Teachers Petersburg held a meeting 


istinction of being connected with the Petersburg 


hools since 1875. She passed away a month ago 
while seated in her office in the high school building. 
\t the meeting Mr. H. Agustus Miller, Jr., represent- 
ng the high school faculty, read a fitting eulogy upon 
e life of Miss Rives. Among other things, he said, 
She had passed away as she wanted to pass—in the 
tmosphere that she loved, in the old school that she 
id so much to bring to its high standard, with her 
friends and associates near, literally surrounded by her 
boys and girls.” The following resolutions were adopted 
the meeting: 

Whereas, it has pleased Divine Providence, in His 
wisdom, to call to Himself beloved co- 


infinite our 


worker, Miss Mollie Rives, a teacher in the Petersburg 
Public Schools during her entire life; and 
Whereas, in her death we have lost a friend, gifted 
in mind, warm in sympathies, kind hearted and loyal, 
whose personality was strongly felt by all with whom 
she came in contact, and whose influence ever tended 
to the betterment of those around her; therefore, be it 
Resolved, That we herewith express our appreciation 
of her life and her work, and that we extend our 
sympathy to those bound to her by the tie of blood and 
to the other friends bereft of her companionship ; 
That a copy of these resolutions be recorded in the 
minutes of the Teachers Club of Petersburg, published 
in the Progress-Index, the Virginia Journal of Educa- 
tion, and sent to the bereaved family 
Fay H. LaicHtTon, Mary C., 
ELLA J. KEELER, Mary L. 


NANNIE MclI. Cooper 


MARTIN, 
MALLoy, 


Educational News and Comments 


THE annual conference of day unit teachers of home 
momics held in the State Office 
Sichmond April 23-25. This conference was called by 
Hart 
and was composed of forty or more teachers 
Miss Grace Schermer- 


was Building in 


Mrs. Ora Avery, of the State Department of 
ducation, 
rom every section of the State. 
rn, director of the American Child Health Associa- 
One 


the meetings was held at Chester, one of the home 


on, spoke to this group at one of the sessions. 


momics centers near Richmond. 

<> 
THERE are teachers’ cottages in thirty-three Virginia 
Russell county leads with five such cottages. 
two Albemarle, 


unties 
each: 
City, 


cottages 


he following counties have 
Wight, 


Pittsyvania and Wise. 


ickingham, Isle of James Loudoun. 
atrick, 
solving the difficulty of teachers’ securing comfortable 


It is thought that this system will 


These assist 
arding places. 
ssen teacher-turnover in the rural districts. 
<> 
THE following additions have been made to the faculty 
the University of Virginia for next year: Dr. John 
Hornsby, Superintendent of the University Hospital 
comes from Washington University, St. Louis. 
bert Kent Gooch now studying at Oxford, England, 


s elected associate professor of political science. Dr 


d ruce D. Reynolds was elected assistant professor of 
' logy. Frank S. Barr was elected assistant profes- 
he r of history. 

as <> 

. Miss THELMA BruMFIELD, of Blacksburg, was award 
the scholarship in medicine at the University of Vir- 


The scholarship is given by the Southern Wo 


1's Educational Alliance. 

<> 
BrouGH, teacher of Oakland School in 
al nce Edward county, took the Journal’s suggestion 


iss Bessik 





and encouraged her boys to build bird houses. Each 


boy wrote a description and story of the bird he 


wished to use his house. Miss Brough reports an in- 
teresting exhibit at Easter of these bird houses and 
compositions. 

<> 
HUNDRED AND THIRTY-SIX residing in 


ONE CHILDREN 


the rural districts in one of the counties in Nebraska 
finished the elementary grades in 1918. Eighty-four, or 
62 per cent of them, entered high schools and _ fifty- 
seven, or 68 per cent of those entered, completed a 
there are 


schools in 


four-year high school course. We _ believe 


records like this in Virginia. Some high 
Virginia are now keeping records of this sort. It is a 
good plan, 
< 

‘WWELVE ATHLETIC FIELDS are now available for 75,000 
school girls of New York City who participate in some 
form of athletics, according to a report made at the 
eighteenth annual mecting of the girls’ branch, Public 
School Athletic League. As many as 1,500 girls rep rt 
each week for athletic instruction, whereas a few years 
ago only a handful could be rallied for the work 

<> 

Horre., of Shenandoah 


known 


Edinburg, 


PROFESSOR J M. 
county, passed away April 20. He was a well 
teacher in that part of the Shenandoah Valley for the 
past twenty-five or thirty years. He died at the age 
of 74 


<> 


LATANE, Johns Hopkins 
\ddress at the 


His subject was 


Dean of 
Day 


University of Virginia on April 12 


Dr. Georce H. 


{ niversity, delivered Founders 
Jefferson’s Influence on American Foreign Policy. Dr 
Latane drew an interesting parallel between the political 


philosophy of Jefferson and Woodrow Wilson. He 
declared that if Jefferson were living now he would 
side with the friends of Woodrow Wilson in inter- 
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national affairs. The ternoon was occupied with a 
pilgrimage to Monticello, the home of Jefferson. One 
of the interesting features of the exercises on this oc 
casion was the presence of fifty high school children 
of one of the schools of Brooklyn, N. Y., who were 


high schools of the city 
chil- 
dren in the academic procession down the Lawn to 


( ‘abe ll Hall 


met by as many children of the 


of Charlottesville and Albemarle county. These 


was an inspiring sight 
IT 1S encouraging to learn in this time of tax reduc- 
tion that the supervisors of some counties in Virginia 


; ; ‘ ; 
are increasing the tax rate for schools. 


<~ 
Tue Legislature of South Carolina now in session 
provided for a State survey of her schools. The com- 


mission to have charge of this survey is empowered 
to employ experts and $10,000 was appropriated for use 
of the commission. 
<=> 

44,881 in the 
kindergartens of the United States is reported for the 
vears 1921-22 by the Statistical Division of the United 
States Bureau of total 


now 550,830. This is 11.7 per cent of the children of 


AN INCREASE of enrollment of the 


Education. The enrollment is 


the country who should have the benefit of kindergarten 


training—that is, those from 4 to 6 years old, in- 


clusive. 
<> 
SUPERINTENDENT W. D., Scott 


DIVISION SMITH, of 


117 


county, has been ill for a month or more having been 


confined to his bed for five weeks. His article in the 
last issue of the Journal was in the form of a letter 
to Vice-President A. S. read at the 


District Conference at Big Stone Gap in February. 


Greever to be 


Miss E. C. McKerar, of the 


tion of Sullins College, Bristol, has been doing some in- 


department of educa- 


teresting work testing pupils of the public schools of 
the citv of Bristol and some schools in the nearby coun- 


ties. She reports that she found one child with an 


I. Q. of 137 and another of 131. 
. > 


Rocuester, N. Y., is always doing something unique 
and unusual in education. This time they have intro- 


luced the study of public utilities in the course in Civics 
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in the high schools. Special lectures have been ar- 
ranged by experts on railroads, electric railways, gas 
This 
could easily be done in every high school in Virginia 


Maybe 


and electric utilities, telephones and _ telegraph. 


some of them are doing this. 
<> 
More than a millionedollars will be expended by the 
University of Virginia during the fiscal year of 1924-25, 
according to an announcement by President Alderman 
few days ago. 
<> 
AT A MEETING of the board of visitors of the Univer- 





sity of Virginia in April, action was taken approving 
the site of the Teachers’ Preventorium building back 
of Dawson’s Row. Final action as to the exact site was 
deferred to the June meeting of the board. 
<> 

AT A RECENT MEETING of the South Carolina State 
Teachers Association it was decided to elect a full-tim: 
paid executive secretary and to publish an educational 
The executive committee was authorized t 
editor. We 
heartily our sister State of South Carolina into the fo! 
full-time 
<> 

Joun M. Turner, Jr., of John Marshall High Schoo! 
Richmond, won the State championship in the oratori: 
contest at the finals on the night of April 26 in tl 


John Marshall auditorium. 


magazine. 


employ a secretary and welcome most 


of states maintaining a executive secretar\ 


Representatives from 
Young 


the 


the Congressional Districts in the State spoke. 
Turner is only 16 years of age and is a junior in 
high school. He received the prize offered by the Times 
Dispatch sponsoring the State-wide contest which was 

check for $750 and a beautiful gold medal. Miss Thelm 
Bath county, won second place and re- 
Each of the other contestants 


Glamery, of 
ceived a check for $250. 
had already won bronze medals in their respective dis 
tricts. Hon. Harris Hart, State 
Public Instruction, presented the winners with the priz¢ 


Superintendent ot 


and medals. 
<> 
PrincipAL K. V. BruGH, of the Pulaski schools, has 
made an interesting study of the relationship of hor 
study to passing marks and promotion and work 
college. He finds a positive correlation of the amount 
of home work to each of the other points. 


Book Reviews 


Insect ApvENTURES, by J. Henri Fabre, retold for young 


people by Louise Hasbrouck. World Book Com- 
pany, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Interest in and knowledge of the various insects are 
the heritage of every child in the land. He meets them 
every day and with a peculiar instinctive desire wants 
them. The child has a right to 
know them intimately. This book will give to the child 
such knowledge of the insects that will serve as a basis 


study of biol 


to know more about 


ogy when he comes to a 


of his further 


The book in style 


It is a volu 


wider interest in insect life. 
language is set for upper grade children. 


too, for the teacher’s desk. 


Send us $1.00 and we | 
1 (() will send you postpaid | 
« 200 nice bond note- | 


heads 6x7 inches and 
100 bond envelopes to match, both neat- 
ly printed, with 2 or 3 line addres. 
Send P. O. money order or stamps. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE 


By FRANCIS K. BALL 


‘A POCKET SIZE HANDBOOK—An attractive volume containing a 
large amount of illustrative material, a chapter on ‘‘Exercises’”’ and a 
detailed index of thirty pages—a model of simplicity. 


A DOZEN BOOKS IN ONE—A wealth of information not only on 
grammar, sentence structure, diction and letter writing, but also on 
punctuation, capitalization, pronunciation, spelling and derivation. 


GINN and 


ENGLISH 


COMPANY 
New York 

















HEART OF THE E E. Smith, 
Doubleday Page and Company, Garden City, New 
York, 355 Price, $1.50. 

Educational thought in the past decade or two has 
ncerned itself with determining what the heart of the 
rriculum is. Some have maintained that it was geo- 


iphy, still others held that it was English and litera- 


CurRICULUM, by 


pages. 


It is now generally conceded to be the whole 
| of studies designated as reading, English and 
rature. Mr. Smith in this, his latest volume, dis- 
ses the content and pedagogy of this field of teach- 

The author brings to this piece of work a rich 
hing experience in the Richmond schools 
attention to the defects in the 
hods of teaching reading and for each of these he 


This volume calls 
gests the correct means of presenting this subject. 
rt Il deals with methods of acquiring good reading 
its in the grades. The discussion is full of practical 
gestions to the teacher in the form of outlines of 
rcises and selected reading material. Part III deals 
the goal of reading which the author says is a 
ns to an end—to understand literature and the con- 
Part IV has to. do with 
i tical suggestions for the using and organizing of 
. a full list of 
trative stories suitable for reading material in the 


e t of other school subjects. 


reading material. Here is given 


er grades. The volume is an important contribution 
the pedagogical literature on the recognized heaft 
he curriculum. 


PuysicaL Epucation, RECREATION 
Talking Machine 


THE VICTROLA IN 
AND Pray. Victor 
Camden, N. J. 

This admirable bulletin contains specific suggestions 


Company, 


for the use of the victrola in connection with physical 
It has 
morning exercises, folk dances and music appreciation. 


education, recreation and play. directions for 


The bulletin may be had for the asking. 





you should have the posi- 
tion that seeks you. 


Give us a trial. 
You will be pleased with our services, 
and surprised at our small charges. 


Enroll NOW with 


The Virginia Teachers’ Bureau 
Room 5, Law Building 


FREDERICKSBURG VIRGINIA 











TEACHERS WANTED! $95 to $250 Month 


All teachers should try the U. S. Government examinations con- 
stantly being held throughout the entire country. During the 
Summer many permanent, life, positions paying $1200 to $3000 a 


year will be filled; these have short hours and annual vaca- 


tions, with full pay. Write immediately to Franklin Institute, 
Dept. L-255, Rochester, N. Y., for schedule showing U. S. Gov 
ernment positions open to tea hers and exa t 


questions. 
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Copyright K. V. Co. 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY, Inc., Meadville, Penna. 


Keystone has purchased the Stereoscopic and Lantern Slide Department of Underwood & Underwood. 








* Pictures Speak a Universal Language” 


There is a Keystone Representative 
near you who will be glad to demon- 
strate the classroom value of 


Keystone Stereographs, the teacher's 
greatest help in presenting clearly new 
and difficult subjects, 


Keystone Lantern Slides, the most ef- 
ficient aids for organizing reviews and 


socialized recitations. 


This’ Representative will be glad to 
give you the benefits of his training and 


experience. 


Write Today 





DriLL EXERCISES IN PROBLEMS OF ARITHMETIC, by John 
Gannon and Joseph Jackson. D. C. Heath & Co., 
New York. Books One and Two. 

The best classroom teacher is always characterized 
by the many reserves she can call conveniently to her 
assistance. These two little volumes containing well 
organized and tested drills in all phases of arithmetic 
should be on the desk of every grade.teacher. If the 
teacher will study their contents the books will be used 
every day in the arithmetic classes. 

TaLks oN Envucation, by E. A. Hardy. Macmillan & 
Co., New York. 

This little volume reminds one of his experience in 
the high school where the principal took the time and 
occasion to talk to his students simply and briefly on 
interesting educational and life topics once or twice a 
week at the morning exercises. Here are some of the 
subjects discussed: Rewards of Teaching, Lad with 
Wings, The Active Mind, Doors that Open Out, Com- 
munity Consciousness, Humor of the Schoolroom, 
Flowers, Rights of the Child, Value of Co-Operation. 
STorY OF AMERICA AND GREAT AMERICANS, by Henry E. 

Bourne and Elbert Jay Benton. D.C. Heath & Co., 
New York 

History in the grades is best taught in the form of 
biography and story. This volume is built on this idea. 
It is written in a simple and an attractive style and 
is adequately illustrated with interesting pictures of 


men and ways of living now and in the past. 














School 
Supplies— 


of every description. Prompt and efficient 
service at the right prices insure satisfac- 
tion at all times. 


ASK FOR WHOLESALE CATALOG 
No. 57 


Large stocks of pads, tablets, composi- 
tion books, student note books, etc., always 
available. 


Special made-to-order tablets on short 
notice. 
Write us for prices and samples. 


The Baughman Stationery Co. 


Wholesale School Supplies 
RICHMOND, Va. 
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For Every School 
How To Be An Athlete 


By Charles Edward Hammett, Director of Athletics, Allegheny College, and Carl Leonard Lundgren, 
Head Baseball Coach, University of Illinois. xiv + 313 pages. 166 illustrations. 

“T shall recommend it to the high school coaches and principals.”—G. C. Throner, Supervisor, Physical 
Education, Commonwealth of Virginia. 

“This volume, to our mind, is to the athlete what the infantry drill regulations are to the sol- 
dier."—W. T. Christian in “The Day’s Best Book” column of the Richmond News Leader. 

This book, which covers all of the majors sports, is recommended to high schools by the best known 
college coaches. Every school should have at least one copy for the principal or athletic coach, 


Recent Valuable Teachers’ Books 


Pringle’s Adolescence and High School Problems 


A full, authoritative, and very interesting discussion of the problems of the adolescent period as 
encountered in the secondary school. 


Belting’s The Community and Its High School 


Intended especially for students of education and teachers who wish to broaden their acquaintance 
with the more effective means of realizing the purposes of secondary education in modern life. 


Paulu’s Diagnostic Testing and Remedial Teaching 


With introduction by Lotus D. Coffman, President of the University of Minnesota. 
An invaluable book for the classroom teacher. It furnishes tests for class or individual weakness 
with specific application to common school subjects. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
231-245 West 39th Street New York City 























BAKER AND THORNDIKE 


EVERYDAY CLASSICS 


This most attractive and teachable series of readers is now on 
The Virginia State Adopted List 
Optional Basal 
Primer 


First Supplementary 


First Reader 
Second Reader 
Third Reader 
Fourth Reader 
Fifth Reader 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
64-66 Fifth Avenue New York City 


Representative W. S. GOOCH, University, Va. 
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Textbooks of Exceptional Merit 


THE MASTERY OF WORDS—A SPELLER 
By Sarah Louise Arnold 


BOOK I Grades | to 5 inclusive 
BOOK II Grades 6 to 8 inclusive 


THE MASTERY OF WORDS is sweepirg the country. NINE STATES have adopted this beck in the past three years, as well 
is such representative cities as Washirgton, New York, Baltimcre, Cincinnati, Worcester, Rechester (Junior High Schools), Hartford, 
Troy and hundreds of cities, towns, villages and counties scattered throughout the country.! 

THE MASTERY OF WORDS is not a list of unrelated words, but a bock which really teaches spelling, through sound, clever group- 
ings, emphasis on the stumbling blceks and intensive drill on common words presentirg the greatest difficulties. 


THE MASTERY OF WORDS FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


A Speller by Sarah Lou‘se Arnold 


This book is based on the latest investigations which hz ave brought to light the words whic h need spelling emphasisin the high schools, 
and a nation-wide questionnaire to the teachers of spellirg in the high schools throughout the country, asking their judgment regarding 
what is needed in a high school spelling book to meet present-day demands. Another epoch-making book by a great author and a most 
unusual teacher 


The Solution of the Spelling Problem 
THE SEE AND SAY SERIES 


By Sarah Louise Arnold and Others 
BOOKS I, II, and III—For the First, Second and Third Years 


MANUALS FOR TEACHERS, BOOKS I, II, and III] 


These books standardize the teaching of phonetics in the first three grades, providing such trainirg in the correct sounds of our lan- 
guage and the blending of these sounds, that extraordinary power is developed early in the school course in word-mastery for reading and 
clear speaking. They provide a complete course in phoneties for the primary grades and can be used with any series of basal reading 


books. 
THE MASTERY OF FRENCH 
Book I G. P. Fougeray Book II 


These books teach French by the direct methed and give the student a usable knowledge of the languege. The KEY TO PRONUN- 
CIATION is unique, and for the first time makes it possible for a student to acquire the power to speak correctly independently of the 
teacher. The vocabulary is made up of present-day words, cleverly grouped around subjects of everyday life. The unusual plan for 
memorizing this vocabulary will cut in half the time ordinarily spent on that part of the work. All expressions which are essentially 
French and which must be known to really understand or speak the tongue, are repeated again and again until their proper use becomes 
instinetive. Grammatical] facts are presented in so simple and graphic a way as to remove their pitfalls and indelibly impress the princi- 
ples which govern their use. A student who covers Books I and II will be thoroughly prepared for al] standard tests given in secondary 
schools at the endZof the second year 


LE FRANCAIS PAR LA LECTURE, PREMIER LIVRE 


G. P. Fougeray 


A collection of simple, live and interestirg stories, well within the grasp of First Year French students. Pronurciation drills and 
explanations in French, grammar exercises and questions on the text add to the intrinsie value of the bock 


LE FRANCAIS PAR LA LECTURE, SECOND LIVRE 


G. P. Fougeray 


A reading book"of Second Year French made up of carefully chosen, very attrective selections. Pronunciation drills : and grammar 
exercises give value to the work. The French explanation and synonyms impress upon the student that there is more than one way to 
express himself in French. The questions le: d him to retell the stories in words of his cwn choice. 


LE VOYAGE a — PERRICHON 


. P. Fougeray 


A play in which the characters present the most amusing and interesting contrasts ard in which the dialc gue is always easy and ng it~ 
ural. Asitis impossib le for English translation to convey the real sense of the conversations, the explanations are allin simple French 
so simple as to be readily understocd and enjoyed by the student. 


THE IROQUOIS SCIENCE NOTE BOOK 


This book at a minimum expense provides for a complete record of laboratory work in Physics, Chemistry, Biolcgy or General Science 
The pages are specially ruled with appropriate headings to meet standard requirements. In ge neral use throughout the country. The 
best, yet costs less than half the price of the ordinary Science Note Book 


We also have LABORATORY GUIDES for PHYSICS, CHEMISTRY and BIOLOGY based on the latest standardized courses 


of study. Complete and very economical. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMANY, Inc. 


New York Office: 358 Fifth Ave. Home Office: Syracuse, N. Y. Chicago Office: 1811 Prairie Ave- 
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Protect Your School Books 


from “greasy fingers” and rough 
usage with Walraven Book Covers. 
They fit the books perfectly, will 
not come off and last longer be- 
cause of their double corners and 
double backs. Samples for the ask- 
ing. Address 


A.T. Walraven Book Cover Co. 


Dallas, Texas. Chicago, Ill. 


VITALIZE YOUR ENGLISH 


by using 


Deffendall’s 
Junior English Course 








and thereby apply the project method 
and socialized-classroom activity 
to your school work 


BOOK I, Grades VII-VIII.................. $ .70 
Re eh Se och be cccce ede rncccerese 80 
COMPLETE in one volume................ 1.00 


Ten projects to a year 
Plenty of Grammar 























LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon Street, Boston 

















Up-to-Date 
Mathematics 
Series 


Four good books on mathematics and a 
helpful group of diagnostic tests make up 
this new, helpful series by Mabel Sykes, 
Instructor in Mathematics, Bowen High 
School, Chicago, and Clarence E. Com- 
stock, Professor of Mathematics, Bradley 
Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, Illinois. 


Beginners’ Algebra 
and 


CBA Hurdle Tests 


This first year algebra emphasizes the 
close connection between algebra and 
arithmetic, stresses work with the graph, 
and gives many simple exercises. 

The CBA Hurdle Tests include a series 
of nineteen diagnostic tests covering all 
the fundamental algebraic operations. They 
help a teacher to diagnose accurately a 
student’s failure to grasp any process and 
to provide remedial drill exercises. . 


A Second Course in Algebra 


The function is here presented explicitly 
as the central and controlling idea. The 
book also introduces a radical and success- 
ful method of handling problems. 


Plane Geometry 
Solid Geometry 


3oth of these books use the analytical 
method of attack and stress important 
theorems. They present a good choice of 
exercises and frequent summaries. The 
books may be had bound together or singly. 


We invite correspondence 


Rand M¢Nally & Co. 


CHICAGO (Dept. E-122) NEW YORK 
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The Faétory is in Michigan 
but the Service is Local to you ! 


—geographically located to supply the country’s 
School Furniture needs efficiently — place the 
resources of our Grand Rapids factory at your service. 


5 Branch Offices and Distributing Organizations 


All of these Organizations maintain intimate contact with 
the Home Office, which, through its corps of technically 
qualified specialists, is prepared to make practical sugges- 
tions and offer intelligent advice concerning School Seating 
as applied to Class Room, Study Room, Lecture Room, and 
Auditorium. 

Our comprehensive line, previously developed to the high- 
est point of efficiency for standard requirements, has as 
the result of expert study been adapted to meet the new 
seating problems incident to Junior High Schools, the so- 
called ‘‘Platoon” System, and other current Educational 
and Administrative changes. 

Conveniently situated Warehouses in principal cities are 
adequately stocked to meet both ordinary and emergency 
demands. 

And so, while’the factory is in Michigan, ““American” 
Service is actually Local to you. : 


American Seating ((ompany 


General Offces—14 East Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO 


lirgima School Supply Co., Richmond, Va. 


Distributors for Virginia and West Virginia. 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


A Word to the Rural Teacher 


LIPPINCOTT’S HORN-ASHBAUGH SPELLER 


& ~ 
tT tat Ta it i et Te 


WE alone -since lates lial 
its Wor Id War stands alone in adaptability to rural con- 
have been preseni- ditions. By individual study on individual 
ed International difficulties it saves the teacher's time. It 
Exposition Gold lays down a simple and specific method 
Reoring ous which any teacher can follow. The 
eniire line of - sain ~~ 
Ye ititi) | Ari Producis vision precise and easy. ts organization 
ag alone permits the Lesson-Alternation plan 
INSIST On Our ma- ; 
ierials when you without disturbing the review scheme. 
wani the besi = Every element of content and organization 


THE AME RICAN CRAYON is backed by scientific knowledge. It is 
COMPANY 





definiteness of this method makes super- 


efficient, complete, and built on the seat- 


SANDUSKY. OHIO ~NEW YORK 


work basis. 


229 So. 6th St. 2126 Prairie Ave. 











PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 














“Once a Customer, Always a Customer” 
WHAT YOU GET 


1. American made apparatus and 


chemicals. 


bho 
° 


Quick shipment. 


Guaranteed safe delivery. 


es 
ww 
7 


4. Highest standard of manufacture. 


wn 





Fair price. 


- 


‘atalog No. 170 B. Price, $12.00. 
MILVAY Double Beam Trip. 


CHICAGO APP. _ AT US CO. 


701 West WasHINGTON: BLvp. : $3 Cuicaco, It. 


Write for our Catalog 


Represented in Virginia by DONALD P. BOYER, 2804 Du Pont Circle, Richmond, Va.. 
formerly of John Marshall High School. 
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UNIVERSITY of VIRGINIA 


EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 


Tuition in Academic Departments free to Vir- 
ginians. All expenses reduced to a minimum. 
Loan Funds available. 

The following departments are represented: 


I. The College.—In the College, courses are 
offered in thirty or more subjects. By virtue of 
the elective system, the undergraduates can se- 
lect any one of a large number of liberal four- 
year courses, leading to a degree of Bachelor of 
Arts or (cultural) Bachelor of Science. 

Business and Commerce: A four-year program 
is offered in these subjects, leading to the degree 
of B. S. in Commerce. 

Fine Arts: Courses are offered in Art and 
Music; also a four-year course in Architecture, 
leading to the degree of B. S. in Architecture. 


Additional Vocational Degrees: Four - year 
courses are offered leading to the degrees of 
B. S. in Chemistry, B. S. in Biology, B. S. in 
Medicine, etc, 


Women are admitted as candidates for the 


above vocational degrees on special terms, 

IX Department of Graduate Studies. — This 
department offers opportunity for advanced in- 
struction in the subjects taught in the College. 
The degrees offered are Master of Arts, Master 
of Science, and Doctor of Philosophy. Open to 
men and women on same terms. 

Ir. Department of Engineering.— Five dis- 
tinct courses are offered, leading to degrees in 
Civil, Mining, Mechanical, Electrical and Chemi- 
cal Engineering and requiring for their comple- 


tion four years each. Open to women on special 
terms, 

IV. Department of Law.—The course covers 
three years of study. The entrance requirements 
include two years of College work. The Library 
facilities are excellent. Open to women on spe- 
cial terms. 

V. Department of Medicine.—The course is a 
four-year one. The University Hospital is owned 
and managed by the University; advantages are 
given students of this department usually en- 
joyed only by internes. Open to men and women 
on same terms. 

VI. Department of Education. — Courses are 
offered for the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Education. Graduate work for the Master’s De- 
gree and the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
Women having credit for thirty session hours of 
academic work in a standard college admitted, 
providing they are twenty years of age. State 
teachers’ scholarships are available for men; 
loan funds for both men and women. 

Vv Summer Quarter.— The Summer 
Quarter is divided into two terms of six weeks 
each and courses are offered for College credit. 
Degrees conferred for summer work on men and 
women. The Master’s Degree may be obtained 
in three summer quarters. Courses are offered 
to meet entrance requirements or to absolve con- 
ditions. In addition to these, numerous courses 
are given for the professional training of ele- 
mentary teachers, high-school principals, high- 
school teachers and school administrators. 


For further information concerning the admission for women, catalogue, announcements, etc., address: 


THE REGISTRAR, University, Virginia 





























~The Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute 


Hampton, Virginia 

COURSES OF NORMAL AND OF COLLEGE GRADE 
Agricultural School: standard four-year college course (of thirty-six months) 
to train teachers of agriculture, county agents, and farmers, leading to Bachelor of 
Science Degree in Agricultural Education; Business School: two-year course; Home- 
Economics School: two-year normal course, based on four-year secondary course, 
aims to train teachers of home economics, home-demonstration agents, and industrial 
supervising teachers, leading to Home-Economics Diploma; Normal School: (1) Col- 
legiate Normal, standard four-year college course, leading to Bachelor of Arts Degree 
in Education; (2) High-School Teachers’, two-year course of college professionalized 
subject-matter courses, leading to Normal-School Diploma and High-School Teaching 
Certificates; (3) Normal Professional, standard two-year normal course, aims to train 
teachers for elementary schools, leading to Normal Professional Certificate; (4) Ele- 
mentary Professional, one-year prescribed course, leading to Elementary Certificate; 

Trade School: two-year builders’ course, leading to Builders’ Diploma. 


SCHOOLS OF SECONDARY GRADE 
Academy: four-year secondary course, aims to prepare students for Agricul- 
tural School, Business School, Home-Economics School, and Normal School, lead- 
ing to Academic Diploma; Trade School: offers four-year courses in 11 trades: 
Automobile Mechanics; Blacksmithing; Bricklaying and Plastering; Cabinetmaking; 
Carpentry; Machine Work; Painting; Printing; Steamfitting and Plumbing; Tailor- 
ing; and Wheelwrighting and Blacksmithing; and one-year courses in Blacksmithing, 
Shoe Repairing, House Painting and short courses in the Building Construction De- 

partment for those actively engaged in the building industry. 


JAMES EDGAR GREGG, Principal 
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The College of 
William and Mary 


For Men and Women 


Is supported by the State of Virginia 
for the benefit of all the people. Here you 
may get the best possible training at the 
least possible cost. Open all the year. 


, If you are interested in regular COL- 
LEGE COURSES leading to Bachelor or 
Master degrees, or 


SPECIAL COURSES in Teacher Train- 
ing, Home Economics, Pre-Medicine, Pre- 
Engineering, Law, Business Administra- 
tion, Commerce, Finance, etc., write for 
particulars to 


_ The College of William and Mary 


Williamsburg, Virginia 
H. L. Brinces, 
Registrar 


J. A. C. CHANDLER, 
President 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE BOOKS 
For 
High Schools 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ECONOMICS, by Gra- 
ham A, Laing, Professor of Business Administra- 
tion and Finance, California [Institute of 
Technology, Pasadena. 

The United States Bureau of Education and 
the Federal Board for Vocational Education both 
highly recommend the teaching of Economics in 
all high schoots. The subject is rapidly becom- 
ing an integral part of every school curriculum 

An Introduction to Economics is not a _ con- 
densed college text, but is a text written espe- 
cially for the secondary school. It is readable 
to a high degree, is easily within the grasp of 
high school pupils, is modern, and teachable. 

Bound in cloth; 454 pages, $1.40. 


BUSINESS ORGANIZATION AND ADMINIS- 
TRATION, by J. Anton deHaas, Professor, For- 
eign Trade, New York University. 


Presents in an unusually interesting and read- 
able manner a comprehensive view of business 
organizations and management. It deais with 
such subjects as Financial Institutions, Market- 
ing, Selling and Advertising, Foreign Trade, ete. 

This text will put the finishing touches to the 
commercial courses in both public and private 
schools, and will prepare graduates to cope in- 
telligently with the problems that must be met 
in order to gain adyancement. 


Bound in cloth; illustrated, 353 pages, $1.40. 
Write our nearest office for further information. 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco London 


——— 


























The 


~ William Byrd Press 


Incorporated 


[_——_— 


| 
| 
} 
NOTHING TOO LARGE | 











NOTHING TOO SMALL 








College Annua!s and School 
Catalogs are Our Specialties } 


ESTIMATES 


FURNISHED 


1430-34 East Franklin Street | 
Richmond, Va. 




















| 
CHEERFULLY 











DRAPER’S “SANITARY” 
Adjustable Window Shades 
Note the Good Points of Our 


DRAPER SHADES 
Reliable 
Adjustable 
Permanent 
Efficient 
Rapid 
Sanitary 
Handy 
Artistic 
Durable 
Essential 
Serviceable 





Please Send Us Your Inquiries 


Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 


SPICELAND, INDIANA 
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The reduced price level on Cantilever 
Shoes has proven decidedly popular. The 
comfort and good looks being 


maintained, the new lower prices make 
Cantilever Shoes a wise and economical 
purchase. 














Walk to the Tune of May 








Mild, glorious days. Birds and Nature sing the song of 
May. The landscape grows bright as gay flowers lend their 
colorful beauty. How much more you could enjoy it! 


Easy walking shoes add to the comforts of life. Whether 
on a May Walk, in class room, or at home, the flexibility of 
Cantilever Shoes will comfort you, encourage healthful circu- 
lation, and offer strengthening exercise to your foot muscles. 


The human foot is an intricate mechanism of 26 small 
bones arranged in the form of resilient arches to provide flexi- 
bility in walking. The muscles which support these bones need 
the tonic of free circulation and the strengthening exercise 
afforded by the natural movements of the foot. Cantilever 
Shoes encourage this circulation and natural exercise; for the 
sole is flexible from toe to heel, and is shaped closely to the 
foot’s natural lines. 


Cantilever Shoes allow the toes to lie in their normal 
positions. 


In appearance, Cantilevers are neat, trim and in accord 
with the styles of Spring. All Cantilever agencies make a 
feature of careful fittings. Ask the salesman to explain how 
Cantilever Shoes save wear on stockings. 


antilever 
- Shoe 








CANTILEVER STORES IN VIRGINIA 


Lynchburg...... 


Norfolk......... 
Richmond....... 


Roanoke cree wees 


Isbell-Bowman & Co., 819 Main 

Ames & Brownley 

Seymour Sycle, 11 W. Broad 

I. Bachrach Shoe Co., 212 S. Jefferson Street 


Charlottesville ...W. J. Keller Co. 
Harrisonburg ....B. Ney and Son 
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¢ o.'NG MACHINE be 
PATENT. owNED BY 


For full information, consult any 
dealer in Victor products or write 
Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Company 


“HIS MASTERS VOICE” 
SRTENS. Camden, New Jersey 
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Dictionaries and Reading 


Turpin’s Cotton 
By Edna Turpin. Chase City, Va. Profusely illustrated. Price, $1.06 


\ fascinating story of the world’s greatest clothing material, accurate and up-to-date. 
From it the pupil will learn many illuminating and useful facts about this wonderful 
product, its cultivation, transportation and manufacture. An excellent book for use with 
history or geography. 


Webster’s Secondary-School Dictionary 
70,000 words and phrases. 1,000 illustrations. 864 pages, 614 x85 inches. 
Presents the largest number of words and phrases ever included in a schoo] dictionary, The 
wide scope of its vocabulary, the clearness of its etymologies, the simplicity and accuracy 
of its definitions, and the illuminating character of its illustrative examples have given this 
volume a great vogue in schools of all grades. 


Webster’s Elementary-School Dictionary 
45.000 words and phrases. 900 illustrations. 720 pages, 532 x 734 inches. 


Carefully planned to meet the needs of all the elementary grades. Unusual attention is 
devoted to making a word’s meaning clear to immature minds, especially by the use of illus- 
tretive sentences or phrases. Inflected forms are given when irregular, 


Webster’s Shorter School Dictionary 
35.000 words and phrases. Fully illustrated. 554 pages, 54%x7 inches. 


Considering its size, this dictionary is remarkably complete, presenting not only common 
words, but technical and scientific terminology and up-to-date words needed by elementary 
pupils. It is unique among smaller dictionaries in making clear grammatical difficulties. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 





























VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC 
INSTITUTE 


(The State Agricultural and Mechanical College) 
All Curricula Open Alike to Men and Women | 


Four-year curricula for high school graduates leading to the B. S. 
degree in Agriculture, Engineering, Science, and Teacher-Training. 
Two-year curricula in Pre-Medical, Pre-Pharmacy, Pre-Dental, Pre-Law, 
and Home Demonstration. Short unit curricula in Agricultural 
branches and printing (Linotype). | 


For catalogue and full particulars, address 


DEAN OF THE CoLLecE, V. P. I., BLACKSBURG, VIRGINIA 
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Let Us Equip Your Schools with Modern Furniture and Seating 


Is it not about time for you to equip your auditorium? 





The best desks are none too good AUDITORIUM OPERA CHAIRS 
for your school. American Tubular PORTABLE CHAIRS 
Steel Desk will outlast any other desk. FOLDING CHAIRS 


Complete Line of Everything for Schools and Colleges 
VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 


P. O. Box 1177 “t 2000-12 W. Marshall St. ote RICHMOND, Va. 











All Lasttiuor ide — 


definitely related to the com 
munity or to the public—and 
1s a factor in the development 
of national hfe or habits. 
Great business institutions 
are based on service. 
Service tothe nation by serv- 
ing, the schools has been the 
ideal of our institution for 
more than 40 years 
We strive with you toward 

Greater 

National 

Progress 

Through 


Education 


f Qvalicy WELTER] CA Mark of Service 


QUALITY 


ELC 


SERVICE 


W. ve Welch Manufacturing Coma 


M nufacturers Importers and Exporters of Scientific Apparatus 
> ~ 1516 Orleans Street — and School Supplies = oe Chicago tH} U S.A. 
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The result of a decade of spelling studies 





Supervised Study Speller 


By W. F. Tidyman 


State Teachers College, Farmville 


This speller is the culmination of the author’s ten years of study and investi- 
gation. It is based upon the results of scientific study of spelling that have 
been confirmed by actual classroom trial. 


Discriminating selection and wise use of all the reliable data available, includ- 
ing those obtained from three original investigations, have made possible a 
speller in which a vocabulary of assuredly common words is presented in a 
way that will secure results in teaching children how to spell. 


Supervised Study Speller makes use of the principles of learning and teach- 
Sup 1 Study Spell k f the p ples of | g and teach 
ing in their relations to classroom problems and embodies methods that ex- 
perience has proved to be really valuable. 


One book complete for all grades. Write for additional information. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY - Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 








IMMEDIATE 


Shipment of Combination Stationary Desks Made 

















from 


OUR OWN RICHMOND WAREHOUSE 


ECLIPSE ECLIPSE 


We Specialize in Let Us Send You 
School Desks NS ~~ Complete Catalog 
and a ~ of 


Auditorium Seating 


ECLIPSE 






Seating Equipment 


ECLIPSE 


The Theodor Kundtz Co. 


415 Lyric Building : Richmond, Va. 
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Adopted in Alabama, May, 1924 
Alexander-Sarratt Arithmeties 
(Published Mareh. 1924) 
= 
Thomas Alexander 
George Peabody College for Teachers 
and 
C. M. Sarratt 
Vanderbilt University 
DISTINCTIVE FEATURES 
Diagnostic Tests and a thorough system of drills. 
Problem material with real life situations. 
Conservative attitude on rationalization. 
Unification and simplification of matter. 
Treatment of equations. 
Method of teaching number concept. 
” * B) 
Child’s World Readers 
Alabama Emphasizes Approval of These Readers by Readoption 
y (\y {Iso Adopted for Basal 
Sain. Po. ae L\f Use in 
\F Lars a \% | ARKANSAS 
’ ; 2 med DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
ea _ 2) «| FLORIDA 
a, er wo | GEORGIA 
) afl 2s MISSISSIPPI 
. sie F | OKLAHOMA 
= gt ee, ae, NORTH CAROLINA 
\ L id SOUTH CAROLINA 
so ; TENNESSEE 
.\ | TEXAS 
LY Oe 3 \.) | VIRGINIA 
se 4 WEST VIRGINIA 
3 
a Supplementary 
Basal Supplementary KENTUCKY 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
+ 
- 





tentered as second-class matter October 12, 1907, 


at the postoffice at Richmond, Va., under the act of March 3, 
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Aldine Reading Method | 
| BOOKS 


Aldine Primer 


Aldine Readers—Book One, or First Reader 
Aldine Readers—Book Two, or Second Reader 





Learning to Read 


A Manual for Teachers using the 
Aldine Readers—Primer and Books One and Two 


CHARTS AND CARDS 


Reading and Phonic Chart, with stand Phonic Drill Cards (21 in set) 


Phonic Chart, with stand Rhyme Card for the Aldine Primer 
Sight Word Cards (123 in set) Rhyme Card for Aldine Book One 
Phonic Cards (54 in set) Seat Work Card, No. | 
Rhyme Charts (19 in set) Seat Work Card, No. 2 
Word and Phrase Cards (47 in set) Seat Work Card, No. 3 
Seat Work in Story Form | 


Superintendent FARNSWORTH G. MARSHALL, 
MALDEN, MASSACHUSETTS, writes: 


“The Aldine Reading Method has been used in Malden for many 
years and I am fully satisfied with the results which have been obtained 
from it. It combines interesting material with thorough drill. Children 
really learn to read from its use. 


“IT have always furnished the Manual for Teachers—Learning to 
Read—to all of my teachers and insisted that they become thoroughly 
familiar with it. I consider it an essential part of the Aldine Method.” 














NEWSON & COMPANY 
| . Publishers 
73 Fifth Avenue New York 


a 
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THE AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITY 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Summer School, June 18-Aug. 30, 1924 


SPECIAL CouRSES FOR TEACHERS 


Get credit for a full term’s work and see 
the National Capital 


Circular of Courses sent on application 


1907 F St. N. W Washington, D. C. 











Virginia Military 
Institute 


Lexington, Virginia 


An institution combining technical train- 
ing with military training and discipline. 


E. W. NICHOLS, Superintendent 





University of Richmond 
Summer Session 


June 16-July 26, 1924 


A Small Summer School 
For College Work 


The following courses will be offered: 
1. Science Courses meeting Pre-Medi- 
cal Requirements. 
2. Regular College Courses leading to 
Degrees and Teachers Certificates. 
3. Certain Courses to remove College 
Entrance Conditions. 
4. Regular Courses in Law. 
For Bulletin, address 
W. L. PRINCE, Director, 


University of Richmond, 
Virginia. 

















Asheville Normal and Associated Schools 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Seventh Session—June |6-July 26, 1924 


The summer school of the Asheville Normal is 
one of the State summer schools of North 
Carolina, 

Fifteen hundred teachers from _ twenty-two 
states and three territories attended the 1923 
summer session, 

The faculty of eighty will include teachers 
from the Asheville Normal; heads of departments 
from Teacher's College, Columbia University; 
Universities of South Carolina, Cincinnati, Ne- 
braska and John B. Stetson: State Normal Col- 
leges of Michigan, Florida, Georgia; Trinity and 
Park Colleges and heads of departments from a 
number of the leading city public schools, 

One hundred and ninety courses are offered for 
kindergarten, primary, grammar grade and high 
school teachers, supervisors, principals and su- 
perintendents. 

The Asheville Summer Schoo] offers to teachers 
educational and recreational opportunities that 
are unsurpassed 

Dormitory room and board is $42 for six 
weeks. Rooms may be reserved now by forward- 
ing $5 of this amount, Board in private homes 
is from $8 to $15 per week Registration fee is 
$10 for three courses. $10 extra for a fourth 
course. 

Reduced round-trip fares to Asheville are avail- 
able during the summer. 

Complete catalog will be 
Write now for a copy. 


John E. Calfee, A. M., LL. D., President 


Asheville, N. C. 


ready March first. 














The College of 
William and Mary 


For Men and Women 


Is supported by the State of Virginia 
for the benefit of all the people. Here you 
may get the best possible training at the 
least possible cost. Open all the year. 


If you are interested in regular COL- 
LEGE COURSES leading to Bachelor or 
Master degrees, or 


SPECIAL COURSES in Teacher Train- 
ing, Home Economics, Pre-Medicine, Pre- 
Engineering, Law, Business Administra- 
tion, Commerce, Finance, etc., write for 
particulars to 


The College of William and Mary 
Williamsburg, Virginia 
H. L. Brincers, J. A. C. CHANDLER, 
Registrar President 
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Radford State Teachers 
College 


WHY DID TWO THOUSAND 

PEOPLE STUDY AT 

TEACHERS COLLEGE 

1. Ideal Climate 
ages 75°). 

2. 1800 feet above the sea in the beautiful 
Alleghanies of Virginia. Students combine 
study with summer in the mountains, 


AND FORTY 
RADFORD STATE 
LAST SUMMER? 


(summer temperature aver- 


~ 


3. College Courses 
Science degree. 


leading to Bachelor of 

Collegiate and Normal Professional 

Elementary Collegiate 
for High School Graduates. 

Second and Third Year of Old Elementary 
Professional Offered for Last Time. 
Review Courses for First and Second Grade 
Certificates. 

FIRST TERM, JUNE 16-JULY 25 
SECOND TERM, JULY 28—~AUGUST 29 
Twelfth Annual Session Opens Sept. 16, 1924. 


Write for full information, 
JOHN PRESTON McCONNELL, 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
East Radford, Virginia 


Courses, 


Professional Courses 











State Teachers College 
Fredericksburg, Va. 


Two Year Courses for Elementary and Junior High 
School teachers. 


Four Year Courses (B. S, Degree) for Senior High 
School teachers or Supervisors in Elementary 
or High School. 


Courses leading to Special Certificate for Junior 
or Senior High School teaching. 


May major for Degree in College Academic sub- 
jects (English, History, Language, Science, Mathe- 
maties), or Physical Education, or Public School 
Music, or Fine and Industrial Arts or Commer- 


cial Subjects. 


Four separate Training Schools. One of most 


beautiful spots in Virginia. Student Aid positions 
and loans available. Two hundred forty-one dol- 
lars covers everything for full session. Hlustrated 


catalog. 
Member American Association Teachers Colleges 


A. B. CHANDLER, Jr., President 


FREDERICKSBURG, VIRGINIA 








THE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 


(Formerly The State Normal School for Women) 
IN THE SHENANDOAH VALLEY 


Regular Session 1924-1925 
One year courses for Elementary Certificates 
Two year courses for Professional Certificates 
l‘our year courses for B. S. degree and Profes 
sional Collegiate Certificate 





Courses for Teachers 
of 
Kindergarten and Primary Grades 
Grammar Grades 
High Schools and Junior High Schools 
Smith-Hughes supported Home 
Economics Department for specialists in this field 
Special Departments of Music and Expression 
Student Service Scholarships 
Loan Funds 
Early registration advised 


Summer Term 1924 
June 16-August 29 


Review Courses for Ist and 2nd grade certificates 
(both terms) 
Courses for renewal of certificates 
Courses for Elementary Certificates 
Primary Grades 
Grammar Grades 
Regular Professional College Courses 


Special and Advanced Courses in Home 
Economics 

Open to both men and women 

While improving your professional equip 


ment, enjoy a summer in the mountains. 


Member American Association of Teachers Colleges. 


For further particulars apply to SAMUEL P. DUKE, President. 
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THE WAY OF A BOOKMAN 


After he has hung his hat on a chair and thrown his brief case 
on your desk, what then do you expect from him? Yes, it de- 
pends upon the bookman. 

The progressive bookman, as found with World Book Company, 
has a knowledge of and interest in education which enable him 
to recognize the problems of the schoolman and talk with him 
intelligently about them. His sympathies are with education, 
and his energy is directed toward the same general ends as yours. 
Serving as a link between the educational field and the pub- 
lisher, it is the part of the bookman to keep you informed of 
the newest educational publications which may be useful to you. 
Along with this information he endeavors to bring new ideas 
and opinions gained from wide contact with educators of all 
ranks and from his own study of educational developments. 
When the bookman leaves he carries with him a better concep- 
tion of your problems and the best of your thought on educa- 
tional practices. He both gives and takes in an effort to make 
the publisher’s service through him meet in a satisfactory way 


the needs of modern education. 





WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


Exhibit Booth 113, Central High School, N. E. A. Meeting, Washington, D.C., June 29 to Ju‘y 5 











